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EDITORIAL 


WE have received the proceedings of two conferences, both of 

which are likely to be of considerable interest to many readers 
of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. One presents the addresses 
given at the Oxford Conference of Evangelical Churchmen in Sep- 
tember, 1960; the other contains papers read at the annual Puritan 
and Reformed Studies Conference held last December in West- 
minster Chapel, London. 

The Oxford Conference turned its attention. to the pressing sub- 
ject of The Word of God and Fundamentaiism.* Very properly, 
they paid careful attention to the definition of terms. The trouble 
is that, while in the United States there are sizeable groups of 
people who call themselves Fundamentalists and glory in the name 
(and indeed consider that “tthe word ‘conservative’ is an open door 
into the apostasy”), there are few, if any, groups in the British 
Isles who describe themselves thus. Here the term is more often 
used of others by people who are very sure that they themselves 
are far from being Fundamentalists (it came very much to the fore, 
for example, ia The Times correspondence which arose in 1955 
out of the announcement of Dr. Billy Graham’s mission to Cam- 
bridge University). The Evangelical Churchmen who met in con- 
ference at Oxford had evidently had some experience of being 
called Fundamentalists by others, and thought the time opportune 
to make their position clear, Clear as they may have tried to make 
it, however, it will remain unclear to thase who (like some re- 
viewers of this report) do not take the trouble to read their dis- 
cussions and findings carefully. Here are the findings of the Con- 
ference: 


1Church Book Room Press, 7 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4 (128 pp. 4s.). 
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. We affirm that acceptance of our Lord’s teaching that Holy 
Scripture is divinely inspired, true and authoritative, is no 
less binding upon Christian people than acceptance of any 
other part of His teaching. 

2. We affirm that the Church cannot confer authority upon 
Holy Scripture, but must recognize the divine authority in- 
herent in Holy Scripture constantly to regulate and reform 
her life and order. 

3. We affirm that when the Holy Spirit inspired the Biblical 
writers He controlled their choice of both matter and words 
for the communication of divinely revealed truth. 

4. We affirm that Scripture must be interpreted by Scripture in 
dependence upon the Holy Spirit and with due regard to the 
context and the literary category of each passage. 

5. We affirm that in so far as Fundamentalism means upholding 
the inspiration and trustworthiness of Scripture, and the 
Deity, Virgin Birth, Atoning Work, Bodily Resurrection and 
Personal Return of Christ it is to be approved as authentic 
Evangelical testimony to the fundamentals of the Christian 
creed. 

6. We affirm that in so far as Fundamentalism means an ob- 
scurantist attitude to Biblical scholarship, a mechanical doc- 
trine of inspiration, and an arbitrary literalism in Biblical 
interpretation it is false to the principles of historic Evan- 
gelicalism. 

After an introduction by the Rev. Thomas Hewitt, the report 

contains papers by Principal Hugh Jordan (“The Prophetic Ap- 

proach to the Word of God’), Professor J. N. D. Anderson 

(“Christ and the Scriptures’), Professor R. V. G. Tasker (“The 

Apostolic Doctrine of the Word of God”), Dr. Philip E. Hughes 

(“The Reformers’ View of Inspiration”) and Dr. James I. Packer 

(“The Origin and History of Fundamentalism’’). We do not dis- 

parage the other contributions when we say that Dr. Packer’s is 

the most timely and thought-provoking in the report. The subject 
allotted to him is one to which he has devoted special study; in- 
deed, the very title of the report bears a close resemblance to the 
title of his own well-known work on Fundamentalism and the Word 
of God. He is himself a standing refutation of the charge that 

Evangelicals represent an outlook in which there is ‘‘no place left 

either for Biblical criticism, or for theology, or for philosophy, or 

for the possibility that other fields of study can throw any light 
upon the Biblical material.”” His reply to this charge (the words 
are quoted from the late Sir Edwyn Hoskyns) is: “‘if this is funda- 
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mentalism, God save us from it! But it is certainly no part of the 
historic conservative evangelical position. What Evangelicals op- 
pose is not the use of reason in Biblical study, but the misuse of 
it. Any Evangelical who, through fear, or mental laziness, should 
lapse into such obscurantism as this, would be to that extent a 
bad Evangelical and a bad Christian.” 

Dr. Packer is also a contributor to the other report, entitled 
Increasing in the Knowledge of God*; here his paper deals with 
“Jonathan Edwards and the Theology of Revival.” The other 
papers came from the Rev. A. Gibson (‘‘Philip Doddridge’s The 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul’), the Rev. G. N. M. 
Collins (“Knox and the Scottish Reformation”), the Rev. W. H. 
Davies (‘The Puritan Doctrine of Apostasy’’) and Dr. D. Martyn 
Lloyd-Jones (““Knowledge—False and True’’). Dr. Lloyd-Jones’s 
paper has some very salutary things to say, as when he warns his 
hearers and readers “that there could be nothing quite so ridicu- 
lous as to turn the teaching of the Puritans, of all people, into a 
kind of new scholasticism.”’ He points out that those who meet 
annually at the Puritan and Reformed Studies Conference are ex- 
posed to a peculiar danger against which they ought to be on their 
guard. He discusses the causes, symptoms and uselessness of false 
knowledge, and shows where true knowledge lies. “I know of 
nothing,” he says, “that has such a tendency to produce false 
knowledge and to make men victims of this false knowledge as 
reading which lacks balance. If a man reads nothing but theology, 
he is exposing himself to this danger.” He follows this up with 
some advice on balanced reading. And he insists, as he has done 
on such occasions previously, that true knowledge of God will 
have as one of its outcomes an increase of evangelistic zeal. “If 
a man knows God he will above all others have a zeal for the glory 
of God and the Name of God. He will want the whole world to 
come to God, he will be the most active preacher and evangelist 
of all. He must be, because his knowledge of God is greater and 
his compassion for the lost is greater.” 


* * * * * 


E regret that increasing costs make it necessary to raise the 

price of each number of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, from 

January, 1962 onwards, to 3s. 6d., and the annual subscription to 
15s. 4d. (post free). 


2From The Evangelical Magazine, 22 Grove Park, Chiswick, London, 
W.4 (64 pp. 3s.). 

































































NICOLAS OF LYRA 
by A. SKEVINGTON WOOD 


MEDIAEVAL biblical exegesis is a field of study in which some 
fine pioneer work has been done in recent years, notably (so 
far as England is concerned) by Dr, Beryl Smalley. But one still 
finds the Middle Ages dismissed by people who ought to know 
better as without significance for the history of biblical interpreta- 
tion, The mediaeval exegetes deserve to be studied both for their 
own sakes and also for the sake of their influence on following 
generations, notably on the Reformers, Nicolas of Lyra’s influence 
may be traced in England as well as on the Continent: John 
Purvey, editor of the second Wycliffite version of the English Bible 
(1395) acknowledges his debt to Lyra—and the extent of that debt 
may be recognized by the careful student. The following paper 
was read by Dr. Skevington Wood to the Tyndale Fellowship 
Church History Group at the beginning of 1961, Dr. Skevington 
Wood’s qualifications to deal with such a subject need no em- 
phasizing to readers of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. 


IOUSLY enough the name of Nicolaus de Lyra, the outstanding 
Christian exegete of the fourteenth century, is familiar to mod- 
ern readers chiefly through the medium of a doggerel couplet from 
the pen of one Peter of Pflug. Perhaps the original version ran 
thus: 
Si Lyra non lyrasset 
Nemo doctorum in Bibliam saltasset. 


But the jingle is now repeated in a form which makes explicit 
reference to the indebtedness of Martin Luther and consequently 
of the Protestant Reformation as a whole to this great Biblical 
scholar: 


Si Lyra non lyrasset 
Lutherus non saltasset. 


We shall be enquiring later into the validity of this claim, but 
meanwhile we must introduce ourselves to Nicolas himself. Only 
the sketchiest accounts of his life and influence have appeared in 
English, and some of these are guilty of historical inexactitude. 
Most of the basic research has been carried out by French acade- 


1The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge, ed. 
S. M. Jackson, Vol. VII, p. 99. 
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micians and it is to their findings that we must turn in seeking to 
compile a satisfactory biography. 

Of the greatness of Lyra there can be no doubt. Schaff recog- 
nized in him “‘the chief medieval commentator.’’? Labrosse hailed 
him as beyond contradiction ‘the most illustrious of the Christian 
exegetes in the Middle Ages.’* Farrar christened him the Jerome 
of the fourteenth century and welcomed him as “‘one green island 
among the tideless waves of exegetic commonplace.’’* That such 
verdicts stand unaltered is indicated by the contemporary judgment 
of Professor Warren A. Quanbeck, the distinguished Lutheran 
scholar, who describes Lyra as “the most influential expositor of 
the late Middle Ages.”* Considering his obvious importance in 
the history of Biblical interpretation, it is surprising that so little 
serious attention has been paid to his hermeneutical contribution 
and that his biography is so attenuated. 

Perhaps we can begin by filling up some of the gaps in the latter. 
Nicolas was born in France, probably in the year 1265. There 
has been much controversy concerning both the date of his birth 
and that of his death, but the evidence supplied by Labrosse to 
substantiate a year certainly before 1270 and in all likelihood as 
early as 1265 would appear to be virtually conclusive.* The birth- 
place was Lire (now Vieille Lyre) in Normandy, in the diocese 
of Evreux, and it is from hence that he is named Nicolaus de 
Lyra, and not from Lierre in Brabant as some have erroneously 
supposed." 

Two other suggestions as to Lyra’s origin must also be set aside. 
According to John Trithemus, followed by John Bale, Sixtus of 
Sienna, Chytraeus and Leland, Nicolas was of English naiionality.* 
Such a view cannot be seriously sustained since his name does not 
appear in any of the lists of English Franciscans, the Order to 


2P. Schaff, The German Reformation, Vol. Il, p. 356. 

3H, Labrosse, “Sources de la biographie de Nicolas de Lyre”, Etudes 
Franciscaines, Vol. XVI, p. 383. 

4F, W. Farrar, History of Interpretation, p. 274. 

5W. A. Quanbeck, “Luther’s Early Exegesis”, Luther Today, Vol. I, 
p. 69. 

6H. Labrosse, “Biographie de Nicolas de Lyre,” Etudes Franciscaines, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 490-492. 

™ The theory of Lyra’s Brabancon origin was first formulated by Werner 
Rolewinck in his Fasciculus temporum. Cf. K. Michalski, Bulletin Inter- 
nationale de I’ Académie Polonaise, 1926, p. 72. 

8 J. Trithemus, De Scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, fo. 121. Cf. J. Bale, Scrip- 
torum catalogus, p. 391; Sixtus Senensis, Biblia sancta, Vol. IV, p. 276; 
D. Chytraeus, Chronologia; J. Leland, Antiphilarcia, p. 12A. 





















































































198 THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY 
which he belonged.’ It is equally unlikely that he was of Jewish 
stock on the maternal side. This legend is of no earlier than 
fifteenth-century origin and is unsupported by the evidence of 
Lyra’s own writings. Nowhere does he hint that he was born in 
the Synagogue, and in referring to the customs and errors of 
Judaism he appeals to the experience of others, not to his own. 
His knowledge of Hebrew was acquired in the course of his aca- 
demic training and not in the home. Paul de Burgos, himself a 
converted Jew, objected that Lyra leaned too heavily on the Jewish 
commentators, but never assumed that he was of Hebrew ancestry. 

It was at the turn of the century (i.e., c. 1300) that Lyra entered 
the Franciscan Order of Friars Minor at Verneuil, not far from 
his birthplace.*° Gonzaga thought that the Minorites were not 
established at Verneuil until 1310, but Labrosse has shown that 
they were installed at least as early at 1267, for they figure in a 
list of religious houses upon which Alphonse de Poitiers desired 
to bestow charities.‘ We know from his epitaph that Lyra wore 
the habit for forty-eight years and since, according to the most 
reliable evidence, he died in 1349, his novitiate must have begun 
with the century, or thereabouts.” 

By 1309 we find him a Regent Master in the University of Paris, 
so it may be taken that he began his studies there some little time 
previous to this date.'* He is recorded as a Bachelor in 1307 at 
the period of the consultation on the Templars.** On April 11. 
1309, his name appears amongst the Masters of the Theological 
Faculty who subscribed to the examination of a book by the 
mystic, Marguerite Porrette.** It was also in 1309 that he ob- 
tained his Quodlibet and engaged in debate with Jean de Pouilly.** 

® Labrosse, Etudes Franciscaines, Vol. XVII, p. 493. 

10P, Glorieux, Répertoire des Maitres en Théologie de Paris au XIII 
Siécle, p. 215. R. Schmid, Realencyklopddie fiir Protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche, ed. J. J. Herzog, Vol. XII, p. 29, has 1292, on the assumption 
that —— died in 1340. So also J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina, Vol. 
V, p. 349. 

uF Gonzaga, De Origine seraphicae religionis, p. 568; Paris Archives 
Nationales J 317; Labrosse, Etudes Franciscaines, Vol. XVI, p. 403. 

12 Labrosse, Etudes Franciscaines, Vol. XVI, p. 397. Epitaph:. “pro- 
vinciae Franciae alumnus, in conventu Vernoliensi, custodiae Normandiae, 
habitum Minorum accepit, quem honorifice exemplariterque quadraginta 
octo annis portavit...” 

18 Glorieux, op. cit., p. 215. 

14 Jbid.; Labrosse, Etudes Franciscaines, Vol. XVII, p. 595 

15 She was burnt as a heretic on May 31, 1310. Aprii 11 might be 1309 
or 1310 according to the calendar style. The Old Style year 1309 ran 
from March 30 to April 19. 
16 Glorieux, op. cit., p. 215. 
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His Regency only covered two years, for he was succeeded in 1311 
by Bertrand du Tour.’? No doubt his disputation had been re- 
warded with the Doctor’s degree, although this is not expressly 
recorded. 

Our next notice is in 1319 when Nicolas is listed amongst those 
present at the Abbey of Longchamps on February 1, when 
Blanche, daughter of Philip the Fair, donned the habit. He is 
designated as ‘“‘adonc menistre des freres mineures en France et 
tout le couvent des seurs” (sic).* As Provincial of his Order in 
France he would superintend Paris, Champagne, Artois, Verman- 
dois, Lorraine, Flandre, Normandie, Liége and Rheims. In 1322 
Lyra is mentioned amongst those present at the General Chapter 
of Minorites at Pérouse when the theme of the conference was the 
poverty of Christ and His apostles. He appears as “minister 
Francie.””?® 

According to an eighteenth-century manuscript history of the 
Franciscan province of Burgundy, housed in the Library at Lyons, 
Nicolas succeeded Humbert as Provincial in 1314.*° Charles 
Victor Langlois, in his account of Lyra in Histoire Littéraire de la 
France, assumes that a copyist’s error has omitted the Roman 
numeral ten from the date 1324, and that it was in fact in this 
year and not in 1314 that Lyra was appointed Provincial of Bur- 
gundy, instead of France.** The Province comprised the charges 
of Lyons, Dijon, Besangon, Lausanne, Vienne and Auvergne. In 
the following year Lyra was named as executor of the estate of 
Jeanne of Burgundy, widow of King Philip VI, and helped to 
found the Burgundian College in Paris.” 

There is a passage in the Chronicon of Dietrich Engelhus which 
speaks of a visit to Erfurt in Saxony. Here he is said to have 
prepared his Bible commentary and also his treatises against the 
Jews. The date given is 1329, followed by the cryptic reference: 
“as he himself wrote on Revelation Chapter XIII.”’** As there is 
no such allusion in Lyra’s commentary either under Revelation 13 
or anywhere else, we can only conclude with Labrosse that a 


17 [bid. 

18 A, Molinier, Obituaires de la Province de Paris, Vol. I, p. 659. The 
original MS. is in the Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris, MS. Fr. 11,662. 

19. Baluze, Miscellanea, ed. J. D. Mansi, Vol. III, p. 208. 

20 Bibliothéque de Lyons, MS. No. 1,422. 

21C. V. Langlois in Histoire Littéraire de la France, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 
358-359. 

*4 Labrosse, Etudes Franciscaines, Vol. XVI, pp. 388-391. 
23 D. Engelhus, Chronicon, Vol. Il, p. 978. 
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sojourn in Erfurt is neither proven nor even likely.** 

On September 3, 1328, the University of Paris laid down addi- 
tional regulations relating to those qualified to read for degrees 
and this statute was signed in the presence of two members of 
each Faculty. Theology was represented by Pierre d’Abbeville 
and ‘‘Nicolaus Cordifer,” identified by Denifle and Chatelain with 
Lyra.*® In 1333 twenty-nine Doctors of Theology in Paris ad- 
dressed to King Philip VI, at his request, a dissertation on the 
Beatific Vision in answer to the view of Pope John XXII that the 
souls of those who die in a state of grace do not enjoy it until after 
the Last Judgment. Lyra is fifth in the list which is drafted in 
order of honour. His name follows those of Pierre de la Palu 
(Patriarch of Jerusalem), Pierre Roger (Archbishop of Rouen), 
Guillaume Bernard (Chancellor of Paris) and Jean de Blangi (the 
doyen of the Faculty and spokesman at the conference).*° 

For many years it was wrongly assumed, on the basis of Lyra’s 
epitaph, that he died in the year 1340, It is stated in such usually 
reliable authorities as the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church, Realencyklopidie fiir Protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche, The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Religious 
Knowledge, the Catholic Encyclopaedia and elsewhere. In 1895 
M. Jules Viard, National Archivist in Paris, reported the discovery 
of an importunt text which exposed the inexactitude of 1340 as 
the date of Lyra’s death. According to the entry for July 20, 
1349, in the Journaux du Trésor of Philip VI, Gautier de Chan- 
teloup, described as ‘“‘provisor garnisionum vinorum Regis,’’ de- 
bited the sum of 24 /. 4 s.p. which he had received by order of the 
Queen to buy a queue of wine for Nicolas of Lyra. The receipt 
was signed by Chanteloup on July 6.77 From this invaluable re- 
ference it is clear that Lyra was living in 1349 and this is now 
thought to be the year of his death. The only remaining item of 
dispute relates to the precise day: whether it was October 14 or 
23. Lyra’s epitaph gives the 23rd, but since it has been shown 
to be inaccurate in respect of the year it may also be inaccurate 
in respect of the day. The original epitaph was attached to Lyra’s 
tomb in the Chapter Hall of the Convent of the Cordeliers in Paris. 
On November 15, 1580, this was seriously damaged by fire and 


24 Labrosse, Etudes Franciscaines, Vol. XVII, p. 601. 

25H. Denifle and P. Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, 
Vol. II, No. 681; Vol. III, p. 660. 

26 Histoire Littéraire de la France, Vol. XXXVI, p. 360; Denifle and 
ChAtelain, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 431. 
27 Journaux du Trésor de Charles IV, ed. J. Viard, No. 203. 
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the inscription was destroyed. The tomb was restored in 1631 
by Matthieu Doles and the epitaph was rewritten, with some in- 
sertions. This, too, has disappeared, but copies of each have been 
preserved and are printed by Labrosse.** Both give October 23 
as the date of Lyra’s death, with 1340 as the year. Labrosse ex- 
plains at some length how a misreading of the Roman numerals 
might have taken place and argues cogently for October 14, which 
is proposed by the earliest authorities.” 

We must now turn from Lyra’s life-story to catalogue his works, 
before proceeding to examine his contribution to hermeneutics. 
His major achievement lies in his commentary on the whole Bible, 
in two parts, the first expounding the literal sense and the second 
the mystical or moral. Postilla litteralis super Biblia was produced 
from 1322 to 1331; Postilla mystica seu moralis in 1339. These 
ran through numerous editions and had the distinction of constitut- 
ing the first printed Bible commentary. In 1333 Lyra compared 
the Vulgate Old Testament with the Hebrew text in Tractatus de 
differentia nostrae translationis ab Hebraic littera in Veteri Tes- 
tamento, Two treatises against the Jews appeared in 1334. The 
first was Probatio adventus Christi contra ludeos—the theme of 
his Quodlibet in 1309. The second is entitled: Responsio ad quem- 
dam ludaeum ex verbis Evangelii secundum Matteum contra 
Christum nequitur arguentem. Then there is his unpublished 
theological treatise on the Beatific Vision directed against the 
heterodoxy (said to have been recanted) of Pope John XXII—De 
visione divinae essentiae ab animabus sanctis a corpore separatis. 
Finally, a devotional work bears the date 1339—Oratio devota seu 
contemplatio ad honorem S. Francisci.*° 

The remainder of this article will be occupied with a brief sur- 
vey and estimate of Lyra as a Biblical commentator. In the Intro- 
duction to his informative outline of Latin exegesis in the Middle 
Ages, Professor Spicq links the famous Glossa Ordinaria of the 
twelfth century with Lyra’s Postillae in the fourteenth and regards 
them as the culmination of the exegetical tradition of the Medieval 
Church. No other comparable work appears until Luther and 
Cajetan.*: It is on the Postillae that we now focus our attention. 

Lyra opens his magnum opus with two prologues. In the first 
—De commendatione sacrae Scripturae in generali—he introduces 


28 Labrosse, Etudes Franciscaines, Vol. XVI, p. 397. 

29 [bid., p. 403; Vol. XVII, pp. 490-491. 

80 For bibliography, cf. Glorieux, op. cit., pp. 215-231. 

81C, Spicq, Esquisse d'une histoire de l'exégése Latine au Moyen Age, 
+ A 
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the Holy Bible as the book of life. He regards it as a unity, de- 
spite the fact that it is composed of several parts, and he eulogizes 
its superiority to the writings of the philosophers.** He recognizes 
that the primary function of Scriptures is to reveal truth about 
God and he describes it as the sole text-book of theology.** He 
then makes an observation which forms the basis of his entire 
hermeneutical approach. The many books of the Bible have this 
one feature in common, namely, that they bear more than one 
sense. The text of Scripture is patient of an inner and an outer 
meaning. Like Ezekiel’s roll and the seven-sealed book in the 
Apocalypse, it is written within and without (Ezekiel 2: 10; Re- 
velation 5: 1).** There is the literal sense and there is the mystical 
sense. These are one and yet distinct. And the mystical sense 
itself is divisible into three parts: the allegorical (si res significate 
per voces referantur ad significandum ea quae sunt in nova lege 
credenda) ; the tropological or moral (si referantur ad significan- 
dum ea quae per nos sunt agenda) ; and the anagogical (si referan- 
tur ad significandum ea quae sunt speranda in beatitudine).** 
Hence the Scholastic verse: 


Littera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 
Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia. 


So far Lyra has simply been echoing the teaching of his time. 
But in the second prologue—De intentione auctoris et modo pro- 
cedendi—he formulates the principle that anticipates the emphasis 
of Luther and the Reformers. He explains that the literal sense 
is primary. Each of the mystical interpretations presupposes the 
literal.*° It is therefore necessary to begin with the plain meaning 
of the letter. Whoever would profit in the study of Scripture, 
declares Lyra, must start by laying hold of the sensus litteralis. 
Without such a foundation it is impossible to expound the Word 
of God correctly. This sense alone, and not the mystical, can 
establish a proof or determine a doubtful point, as Augustine 
maintains in his Epistle to Vincentius the Donatist.*" Elsewhere, 
in his comment on the Third Chapter of Job, Lyra defines the 
literal sense as that which was intended by the author. It is upon 


82 P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, Vol. 113, col. 25. 

38 Jbid., col. 26. 

84 Tbid., col. 28. 

35 [bid. 

36 [bid., col. 29. 

37 Jbid. Vincentius, Rogatist Bishop of Cartenna, was one of Augustine’s 
correspondents. 
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this that the understanding of the book depends.** Of course, Thomas 
Aquinas, following the lead of Albert the Great and the Victorines, 
had laid special stress on the literal interpretation of Scripture and 
his unique authority paved the way for a more universal recog- 
nition of its primacy. Whilst reproducing many of the arguments 
of Aquinas, Lyra sharpened them and then applied the principle 
in actual exegesis.*® 

Lyra acknowledges that this quest for the sensus litteralis has 
been complicated because of the difficulty involved in establishing 
the true text of Scripture. The alterations made in successive 
centuries through faulty transcription or irresponsible emendation 
have conspired to obscure the original readings. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in the case of the Old Testament, Lyra thinks, 
where scribes have been misled by the similarities between Hebrew 
letters, have placed vowel points incorrectly or have divided verses 
inaccurately. The only solution to this general problem is to re- 
cover the Hebrew codices and correct the Latin text from them. 
It needs to be remembered, however, that the Jews had tampered 
with many texts relating to the divinity of Christ, as he had shown 
in his Quodlibet treatise.*° The literal sense had been furthermore 
concealed beneath a layer of elaborate mystical exposition. Never- 
theless, despite all these hindrances, Lyra will endeavour by the 
help of God to avoid all these pitfalls, to discover the plain mean- 
ing of the letter and insist upon its absolute hermeneutical 
primacy.*® 

Lyra’s resort to the Hebrew text of the Old Testament as a 
corrective to the Vulgate is noteworthy. Spicq considers this 
feature to be the chief merit of the Postillae.*‘ It was because of 
his attention to the original that Lyra gained the esteem of Reuch- 
lin, who confessed that he honoured him as a teacher and had 
been stimulated by the linguistic comments in the Postillae to learn 
the Hebrew language.*? A single instance of Lyra’s method must 
suffice. The Vulgate of Psalm 130: 4 reads: ‘‘Quia apud te pro- 
pitiatio est: et propter legem tuam sustinui te Domine.” This 
reading of legem is based on the Greek nomos which appears in 
some manuscripts, although the Septuagint has onoma. Lyra 
rejects the Vulgate and goes back to the Hebrew text. He points 


38 “Praemittendum est de intentione huius auctoris, quia ex hoc dependet 
intellectus huius libri” (Postilla litteralis, Job 3: 16). 
39 B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, pp. 298-302. 
40 Migne,-P.L., Vol. 113, cols. 29, 30. 
41 Spicq, op. cit., p. 338. 
42 J, Reuchlin, De Rudimentis Hebraicis, p. 549. 
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the consonants and arrives at the meaning “feared” which is 
everywhere accepted nowadays. In order to familiarize himself 
with the Hebrew text and its interpretation Lyra sat at the feet 
not only of Christian but of Jewish exegetes. In the preface to 
his commentary he announces his intention of drawing upon Rab- 
binic writings as well as upon the doctors of the Church. He 
makes especial mention of Rashi, whom he values for his con- 
centration upon the literal sense.**. Rashi (Rabbi Solomon ben 
Isaac) was the most influential of the medieval Jewish exegetes. 
To the two existing methods of interpretation, the Aalachic, or 
regulative, and the aggadic, or homiletical, he added a third, the 
literal, or rational. The extent of Rashi’s influence upon Lyra 
has been variously estimated. Renan went so far as to say that 
“Rashi and the Tosephists made Nicolas of Lyra” and in his 
lifetime he was known as simius Salomonis.** There is, of course, 
no question that the effect of Rashi on Lyra was profound.*® Much 
of his modification of the Vulgate text is derived from this source. 
He leans heavily upon Rashi in his comments on the Pentateuch 
and his treatment of the Psalms is little more than a paraphrase 
of what his mentor had previously written. Lyra, moreover, is 
imbued with the spirit of Rashi and the combination of the lat- 
ter’s learning with Lyra’s lucidity is often incomparable, in this 
period. But Lyra was no mere slave of Rashi. He was capable 
of independent judgment and it is significant that as he proceeds 
with his exposition of the Old Testament he grows increasingly 
confident of his own resources and relies less and less upon his 
confessed director. Incidentally, Lyra was by nc means the first 
Christian commentator to quote from Rashi, as Miss Beryl Smalley 
has shown.** 

Some have imagined that Lyra possessed only a mediocre know- 
ledge of the Hebrew tongue and of Rabbinical interpretations. 
Neumann, however, has demonstrated that he does not confine 
himself to quoting the Midrash but makes use also of later Rab- 
binic literature.** He mentions R. Moses Hadarshan, R. Joden and 
Maimonides. Miss Smalley is right in concluding that he “repre- 


43 Migne, P.L., Vol. 113, col. 30. 

44E. Renan in Histoire Littéraire de la France, Vol. XXVII, p. 434. 

45 Neumann, “Influence de Raschi et d’autres commentateurs Juifs sur 
les Postillae Perpetuae de Nicolas de Lyre,” Revue des Etudes Juives, Vol. 
XXVI, pp. 175-182; Vol. XXVII, pp. 250-262. 

46 Smalley, op. cit., p. 190 ; Histoire Littéraire de la France, Vol. XXXVI, 
p. 385. 

47 Revue des Etudes Juives, Vol. XXVI, p. 179. 
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sents the culmination of a movement for the study of Hebrew and 
rabbinics.”’** This is not to suggest that he was altogether ignor- 
ant of the classical Christian writers. He alludes to many of them 
and quotes freely from Jerome and Augustine in particular. He 
is also consciously indebted to the work of his more immediate 
predecessors: Albert the Great, Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, 
Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas. Although he appears to 
have known the Latin authors at first hand, he quotes from Greek 
and Oriental sources only through Raymond Martin’s Pugio Fidei. 
He nevertheless reveals a refreshing independence of tradition 
which presages the attitude of the Protestant Reformers. In reject- 
ing an observation by Jerome on the Matthaean genealogy he 
realizes that some will be surprised that he abandons the custom- 
ary interpretation, but he firmly avers that the opinions of the 
Fathers do not possess such an undisputed authority that one must 
not contradict them in matiers which are not determined by the 
Scriptures themselves.** 

It remains for us to return to the couplet quoted at the outset 
of our enquiry and to assess the impact of Lyra on Luther. The 
name of the fourteenth-century Franciscan occurs frequently in 
the Biblical works of the pioneer Reformer. At first, however, 
Luther had no liking for Lyra. Before his determinative exper- 
ience in the tower room of the Augustinian cloister at Wittenberg 
in the year 1514, when he discovered the key to God’s Word, he 
had revelled in mystical interpretations and consequently failed 
to appreciate Lyra’s emphasis on the literal sense. But after his 
“illumination,” as he calls it in his Table Talk, Luther changed 
his opinion of Lyra and preferred him almost to all other exegetes 
because of his attempt to reach the meaning intended by the 
authors of the several volumes of Scripture. In his exposition of 
2 Samuel 23 he praises Lyra for his knowledge of Hebrew and 
his able refutation of Rabbinical interpreters.°° Warning his read- 
ers against allegorical falsifications of Genesis 2, he adds: “For 
this reason I like Lyra and rank him among the best, because 
throughout he carefully adheres to, and concerns himself with, the 
historical account.”’** Luther’s verdict on Lyra is summed up in 
a sentence: “‘A fine soul: a good Hebraist and a true Christian.’’®* 

He does not accept Lyra’s comments uncritically, however. He 


48 Smalley, op. cit., p. 355. 
49 Postilla litteralis, Matt. 5: 35. 
50M. Luther, Werke, Weimar Auflage, Vol. LIV, p. 30. 
51 Luther, op. cit., Vol. XLII, p. 71. 
52 C, Singer, The Legacy of Israel, p. 307. 
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thinks he is inclined to bow too readily to patristic authority and 
not always emancipated from the trammels of mystical exegesis.** 
But he is very considerably indebted to Lyra in his exposition of 
the Old Testament — particularly the Pentateuch — and derives 
from him many of his Rabbinical references. It must therefore 
be concluded that there is a certain measure of truth in the popular 
rhyme. We should not go so far as Soury in dismissing it as 
“dicton absurde,” although we realize what prompted such a per- 
emptory pronouncement.** Nicolas of Lyra simply epitomized the 
hermeneutical tendency of several centuries and must not be re- 
garded as a solitary figure in his adumbration of Reformation 
principles. The truth of the matter would seem to be that in Lyra 
Luther met the quintessence both of Christian and Jewish exegesis 
in the Middle Ages and was quick to capitalize it in the interests 
of the new movement he represented. 


York. 


58 Luther, W.A., Vol. XLII, p. 137. 
54 J. Soury, Bibliothéque de Il'Ecole des Chartes, Vol. LIV, p. 738. 









































AN EVANGELICAL 
ECCLESIASTIC 


by A. APPLETON PACKARD 


yy many people today the name of Bishop Warburton is better 
known for the Warburton Lectures which he founded than for 
his own works. It is good to be reminded of his place in the 
religious life of his own age. The author, a minister of the 
American Episcopal Church, is Prior of the Western House of the 
Order of the Holy Cross, in Santa Barbara, California. His church- 
manship is somewhat removed from what we are accustomed to 
in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, and therefore we appreciate 
the more his fellowship with us in contributing this interesting 
study to our pages. 


S is neither a biography nor an adequate treatment of its sub- 

ject. But it does attempt an evaluation of the position and 
work of one of the foremost English prelates of the eighteenth 
century who directly influenced the beginnings of the Oxford 
Movement in the nineteenth, as Brilioth shows.’ He was, in truth, 
an Evangelical before the Evangelicals. 

The Rt. Rev. William Warburton, D.D., was Bishop of Glou- 
cester, 1758-1779. We wiil consider his life and writings under 
five heads: personality; publications of Alliance, Legation, and 
Grace ; and protestation against Methodism. 


I. PERSONALITY 

A contemporary account—not that of such a subsequent bio- 
grapher as Watson? (the only one, for that matter! )—points out, 
regarding his personality, that he was a man of scholastic attain- 
ment, theological research, and controversial talent.* It is painful 
to record, he tells us, that Warburton and Lowth (Bishop of Ox- 
ford, 1760-1770), were so violent in their mutual vehemence and 
protracted love of controversy that they turned those weapons too 
much against each other. They would have been formidable in 
a joint attack against their common enemies the Deists, but their 
divisions consequently caused much regret among the friends of 
the Church. It ought to be added, however, that the greater pro- 


1 Yngve Brilioth, A History of the Anglican Revival (London, 1925). 

2John Selby Watson, The Life of William Warburton, D.D. (London, 
1863). 

8 John White Micdelton, An Ecclesiastical Memoir of the First Four 
Decades of the Reign of George the Third (London: L. B. Seeley, 1822), 14. 
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portion of censure attaches to the memory of the former. His 
talents fitted him rather for the bar than the pulpit. 

Samuel Johnson in his Life of Pope describes the Bishop thus: 
“‘He was a man of vigorous faculties ; a mind fervid and vehement, 
supplied by incessant and unlimited inquiry, with wonderful ex- 
tent and variety of knowledge, which yet had not oppressed his 
imagination, nor clouded his perspicacity.’”"* He adds: ‘‘To every 
work he brought a memory full fraught, together with a fancy 
fertile of original combinations, and at once exerted the powers 
of the scholar, the reasoner, and the wit. But his knowledge was 
too multifarious to be always exact, and his pursuits too eager to 
be always cautious. His abilities gave him a haughty confidence, 
which he disdained to conceal or mollify ; and his impatience of 
Opposition disposed him to treat his adversaries with such con- 
temptuous superiority as made his readers commonly his enemies, 
and excited against the advocate the wishes of some who favoured 
the cause.” 

Such is the description given of him by an able critic. From 
him we learn also that his literary zeal in defending Alexander 
Pope against Bolingbroke was the occasion of bringing him into 
notice. The poet introduced him to Mr. Murray, by whose interest 
he became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn; and to a Mr. Allen, who 
gave him his niece and his estate, and by consequence a bishopric! 

His difference with Lowth—treferred to above as illustrative of 
their acrimoniousness in debate—originated in their opposite opin- 
ions concerning the Book of Job. Warburton conceived it to have 
been the production of Ezra, some time between the return of the 
Jews from the Captivity at Babylon and their thorough settlement 
in their own country. Lowth recognized Job himself as the author, 
at a period anterior to Moses. That two able divines should be 
betrayed into acrimonious retorts upon such a question is a re- 
markable commentary on the language of the Apostle: ‘Behold, 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth! ”’ (James 3: 5).° 

Pope brought this fiery litterateur to notice. This must be re- 
peated and stressed. And after the publishing of the Essay on 
Man, the fact seems to have been that Pope was distracted in his 
religious views by the counter-influences of two such very power- 
ful but opposite minds as Warburton and Bolingbroke. He might 
well have become somewhat confused in his ideas! It is evident 
that Bolingbroke himself dreaded the influence of Warburton, for 


* Ibid., 15. 
5 [bid., 17. 
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he alludes constantly and almost nervously to “‘the foul-mouthed 
critic whom I know you have at your elbow,” and anticipates 
objections which he suspected the ‘“‘dogmatical pedant’”’ would 
raise, 

Lowth writes to Warburton: “I thought you might have pillor- 
ied me in the Dunciad [of Pope] of which you are the legal pro- 
prietor.”* Leslie Stephens puts the matter concisely’: “. . . as 
the only question raised about Pope’s verses by anybody, except 
Warburton, was whether the poetry was good enough to float the 
bad philosophy, it was hardly to be supposed that the philosophy 
without the poetry would be tolerable.’”* 

Warburton was an equally enthusiastic admirer of the philo- 
sopher Locke, and expressed his admiration thus: “Mr. Locke, 
the honour of this age and the instructor of the future. . . . That 
great philosopher. . . . It was Mr. Locke’s love of it [Christian- 
ity] that seems principally to have exposed him to his pupil’s 
[Lord Shaftesbury’s] bitterest insults.’’* 

He was opposed to the Deists, deeply so.*° We must not be 
surprised to find him suggesting mildly that “he would hunt down 
that pestilent herd of libertine scribblers with which the island is 
overrun, as good King Edgar did his wolves.” 

Of Archbishop Tillotson he said, in a criticism both sound and 
such as would generally commend itself to modern readers: ‘‘The 
Archbishop was certainly a courteous, pious, humane, and moder- 
ate man; which last quality was a kind of rarity in those times. 
His notions of civil society were but confused and imperfect, as 
appears in the affair of Lord Russell. As to religion, he was 
amongst the class of Latitudinarian divines. . . . What I admire 
most were his beneficence and generosity and contempt of wealth. 
. . . As a preacher I suppose his established fame is chiefly owing 
to his being the first city divine who talked rationally and wrote 
purely. I think the sermons published in his lifetime are fine moral 
discourses. They bear indeed, the character of their author— 
simple, elegant, candid, clear, rational: no orator, in the Greek 
and Roman sense of the word, like Taylor; nor a discourser, in 


® Charles John Abbey and John Henry Overton, The English Church in 
the Eighteenth Century, 2 vols. (London, 1878), I, 222. 

7 English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, I, 177; II, 350. 

8 Abbey and Overton, I, 223. 

® Ibid., 230. 

10 Watson, 293. 

11C, J, Abbey, The English Church and its Bishops, 2 vols, (London, 
1887), I, 239. 
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their sense, like Barrow.’ Elsewhere he speaks of ‘these notable 
discourses which did such credit to religion, composed by those 
learned and pious men whom zealots abused by the nickname of 
Latitudinarian divines.”’** And of a different man, Berkeley, he 
writes generously to his friend Hurd: “He is indeed, a great man, 
and the only visionary I ever knew that was.’’** 

With this conception of his character, and sufficient excerpts 
from his works to give a slight view of his feelings, we add one 
more point, concerning the social status of bishops at this period. 
There is an odd illustration of the immeasurable distance which 
separated bishop from curate in Cradock’s Reminiscences. Bishop 
Warburton was to preach at St. Lawrence’s Church on behalf of 
the London Hospital.*® Cradock says: “I was introduced into 
the vestry by a friend, where the Lord Mayor and others were 
waiting for the Duke of York, who was their president ; and in 
the meantime, the bishop did everything in his power to entertain 
and alleviate their patience. He was beyond measure condescend- 
ing and courteous, and even graciously handed some biscuits and 
wine in a salver to the curate who was to read prayers! ’’?® 

Yet, Erastian as he was in some ways as we shall soon see, he 
complains with characteristic roughness of “the Church being 
bestrid by some lumpish minister.”*" _ 

II. ‘‘ALLIANCE”’ 

Of his three principal publications, the first (1736) was The 
Alliance Between Church and State. Written against Hooker’s 
theory of Church and State as identical, it nevertheless produced 
another type of alliance between the two. To some extent it was 
based on the Puritan idea that Church and State are two separate 
and independent bodies. But—and here Warburton diverges from 
them—they need not always remain so, as they can enter into an 
alliance, with reciprocal obligations. It is common to both Hocker 
and the Bishop that they make no differentiation between the 
national Church and the Christian Church in general.**® 

This attitude was sharply criticized by Whately in 1826 in his 
Letters on the Church by an Episcopalian (anonymously issued). 
The pith of the book is the relationship of Church to State. Here 

12 Cf. Warburton and Hurd’s Correspondence, 127. 

18 Abbey & Overton, I, 281. 

14 Correspondence, Letter XV, in Abbey & Overton, I, 611. 

15 Abbey, etc., II, 16. 

16 Quoted in Kilvert’s Life of Bishop Hurd, 97; Abbey, II, 17. 

17 Letters from Warburton to Hurd, second edition, 1809, Letter XLVI 


July, 1752. 
18 Brilioth, 65. 
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Warburton’s theory of alliance is opposed, where he says that “‘the 
only advantage connection with the State brings to the Church 
is protection from external violence, and this it is the duty of the 
State under all circumstances to afford to a religious society.”’” 

Nevertheless, his theory is simply one of two independent pow- 
ers allied together for mutual help.*® The Church will have real 
“coercive jurisdiction.” A great means of bestowing this coer- 
cive power on the Church, he declares at length, “‘is by conferring 
a public endowment on its ministers, assigning a fixed share of 
the national property for their maintainance ; thus rendering that 
religious society, of whose aid the State has so much need, more 
firm and stable, and destroying that dependency of the clergy on 
the people which arises from their maintainance by voluntary con- 
tribution; and a dependence which, in certain conditions of af- 
fairs, may be of great injury to the community, by inducing eccle- 
siastics, in the hope of securing the people’s favour to excite or 
encourage a spirit of resistance to the civil power, and which must 
at all times unhappily lessen the dignity and influence of the clergy 
in the eyes of the whole nation.”’** That is a sample summary of 
the phraseology employed! 

Circumstances, no doubt, forced a good deal of attention to the 
Church’s relation with the State. But these discussions had few 
directly practical bearings. Hence arises the theoretical and ab- 
stract character which they wear in the writings of Warburton and 
others.”? 

III. “LEGATION” 

His magnum opus was ““The / Divine Legation / of / Moses / 
Demonstrated, / on the / Principles of a Religious Deist. / From 
the Omission of the Doctrine of a / Future State / of / Reward 
and Punishment / in the / Jewish Dispensation / In Six Books / 
By / William Warburton, A.M. / Author of The Alliance between 
Church and State / London: / Printed for Fletcher Gyles, against 
Gray’s Inn / in Holborn. MDCCXXXVIII.”’** 

A sample of its involved style follows: 

This Truth, then, we beg the Reader always to have in mind; So 
that when, in the sequel of this Discourse, he meets with ancient 
Testimonies for the Necessity of Religion to Society, he may be con- 
fident, that the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Punish- 
ments, as the chief Idea included in that term, must principally be 
meant: And on this account it is that very frequently, where the 


19 Jbid., 84. 29 Abbey, II, 114. 
21 Watson, 51. 

22 Abbey, etc., I, 27. 

28 Op. cit. 
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Ancients speak of those Utilities, which, it is evident from the Subject, 
can proceed only from the Doctrine of a future State, they pass 
the Cause under the common Name of Religion: On which account, 
we have not scrupled, throughout this Discourse, to use the same 
Liberty in the Application of one Term for the other, without any 
Apprehension of not being thought to understand our Argument, or 
of being misunderstood by others.2¢ 

What is the tremendous work about? This extraordinary author 
was a man who both astonished and alarmed the lovers of the 
Bible*® by maintaining herein that the system of the Jewish law- 
giver Moses was sanctioned by the doctrine of temporal rewards 
and punishments alone. He also held some singular opinions con- 
cerning the sentiments of the early Jews relative to the human 
soul, and indulged in other speculative inquiries which were rather 
calculated to display his argumentative powers than benefit the 
cause of revealed truth. ‘‘These hypotheses, however, were harm- 
less compared with that want of reverence with which he frequently 
handled divine subjects, and the light manner in which he treated 
the doctrine of experimental religion in his writings against the 
Methodists,” writes a contemporary, Middelton, 

What induced him to begin such a stupendous task? Lord 
Shaftesbury wrote about 1735 Characteristics of Men and Man- 
ners, etc., Which was thought to be opposed to Christianity.”* Pope 
told Warburton “that to his knowledge The Characteristics had 
done more harm to Revealed Religion in England than all the 
works of Infidelity put together.” Warburton, in turn, while ad- 
mitting this peer’s many excellent qualities as a man and writer, 
speaks of ‘‘the inveterate rancor which he indulged against Chris- 
tianity.”” These words occur in his “Dedication” of The Divine 
Legation of Moses to the Freethinkers. Jeffery, another writer, 
argues to the same effect.*7 But it was not Shaftesbury who 
evoked it. 

Tindal the Deist was greatly abhorred by a wide circle of be- 
lievers. Warburton places him at the head of his party, classifying 
the Deists, “from the mighty author of Christianity as Old as the 
Creation, to the drunken, blaspheming cobbler who wrote against 
Jesus and the Resurrection,” in a space apart.”* But it was not 
Tindal who evoked it. 

Among all the English religious productions of the century, next 


24 Book II, Section i; ibid., 89. 
25 Middelton, 16. 

26 See Warburton’s Letters to Hurd, Letter XVIII, Jan. 30, 1749-50. 
27 Abbey, I, 186. 

28 Cf. Watson’s Life of Warburton, 293; Abbey, I, 199. 
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in importance to Butler’s Analogy is this far more voluminous and 
pretentious work, The Divine Legotion. It is stated in Farrar’s 
Bampton Lectures to have been called forth by Morgan’s Moral 
Philosopher. If so, it is somewhat curious that Warburton himself 
in noticing this book deprecates any answer being given to it. 
“There is a book called The Moral Philosopher \ately published. 
Is it looked into? I should hope not, merely for the sake of the 
taste, the sense, and learning of the present age. . . . I hope no- 
body will be so indiscreet as to take notice publicly of the book, 
though it be only in the fag end of an objection. It is that in- 
discreet conduct in our defenders of religion that conveys so many 
worthless books from hand to hand.’’® So it was not, perhaps, 
Morgan who evoked it. 

At any rate we have the Bishop’s own authority for saying that 
his book had special reference to the Deists or Freethinkers—for 
the terms were then used synonymously. He begins the dedication 
of the first edition to the Freethinkers with the words: “‘Gentle- 
men, as the following discourse was written for your use, you have 
the best right to this address.” 

The argument of The Divine Legation is stated by Warburton 
himself in syllogistic form: 

I. Whatever Religion and Society have no future state for their 
support, must be supported by an extraordinary Providence.*° 

The Jewish Religion and Society had no future state for their sup- 
port. Therefore, the Jewish Religion and Society was supported by 
an extraordinary Providence. 

II. It was universally believed by the ancients on their common 
principles of legislation and wisdom that whatsoever Religion’ and 
Society have no future state for their support, must be supported by 
an extraordinary Providence. Moses, skilled in all that legislation 
and wisdom, instituted the Jewish Religion and Society without a 
future state for its support. Therefore, Moses, who taught, believed 
likewise that this Religion and Society was supported by an Extra- 
ordinary Providence. 


The work is a colossal monument of the author’s learning and 
industry, for the range of subjects which it embraces is enormous ; 
and those who cannot agree with his conclusions, either on the 
main argument, or on the many collateral points raised, must still 
admire the vast research and varied knowledge the writer displays. 
It is, however, a book more talked about than read at the present 
day. Indeed, human life is too short to enable the general reader 


2° Letter to Mr. Birch in 1737, in Nichols’ Literary Illustrations of the 
Eighteenth Century, II, 70. 
80 Abbey, I, 214. 
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to do more than skim cursorily over a production of such gigantic 
proportions! 

Warburton’s theory was, of course, novel and startling. Perhaps 
few, even of the Deistical writers themselves, brought out more 
criticism and opposition from the orthodox than this doughty 
champion of orthodoxy. He was decidedly in his element when 
engaged in controversy, and seemed to be quite willing to meet 
combatants from whatever side they might come. Wielding his 
penman’s bludgeon with a vigorous hand, he dealt blows now on 
the orthodox, now on the heterodox, with unsparing and impartial 
force. 

Judged, moreover, from a literary point of view, The Divine 
Legation is too elaborate and discursive to be effective for the pur- 
pose for which it was written.*t Most readers will be inclined to 
agree with Bentley’s verdict, that the writer was ‘a man of mon- 
strous appetite but bad digestion.” 

Charles Churchill in The Duellist, after much foul abuse, de- 
scribed it thus: 

To make himself a man of note, 

He in defence of Scripture wrote. 

So long he wrote and long about it 
That e’en believers ’gan to doubt it ! 
A gentleman well-bred, if breeding 
Rests in the article of reading ; 

A man of this world, for the next 
Was ne’er included in his text, etc. 

Gibbon calls it “‘a monument, already crumbling in the dust, 
of the vigour and weakness of the human mind.”** Bishop Lowth 
says ironically: “The Divine Legation, it seems, contains in it all 
knowledge, divine and human, ancient and modern; it treats as 
of its proper subject, de omni scibili et de quolibet ente; it is a 
perfect encyclopedia ; it includes in itself all history, chronology, 
criticism, divinity, law, politics,’’ etc.** 

IV. “GRACE” 

Last of his greater works comes The Doctrine of Grace (1762), 
written after he became Bishop. In it he makes a few thrusts at 
the Methodists, and it seems well to include them at this point. 
“‘Law it was who was the parent of Methodism, and Count Zin- 
zendorf rocked the cradle.’’** A rare combination, indeed! Of 
31 Abbey, I, 215. 

32 See Life of Gibbon, ch. VII, 223, note. 
88 See A Letter to the Right Rev. Author of “The Divine Legation,” p. 


131, quoted in Abbey. 
34 Brilioth, 19. 
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the Moravian he declares that the Methodists themselves looked 
on him as a forerunner. He proceeds to warn everyone that Wes- 
ley is a wild and malignant hypocrite.*® 

Most of the book occupied itself with abstruse theological ques- 


~ tions. Warburton was even suspected of being tainted with Socin- 





i 
xUM 


ianism.** That this was untrue may be seen as we summarize and 
quote from this volume. At that period, in regard to the spiritual 
powers of wisdom, knowledge, teaching, inspiration, and illumina- 
tion, it was generally thought necessary to lay down with almost 
anxious care an impossible distinction between the transient, extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit, and those which remained behind as 
the ordinary and constant endowment of Christ’s Church. War- 
burton’s book is, no doubt, a somewhat exaggerated instance of 
this disposition. Nor should I omit to add that in a later note he 
complains of his opinions on the subject having been mis- 
represented. 

Yet there is no uncertainty of the dread he shared wich the bulk 
of his contemporaries for anything approaching “‘enthusiastical” 
(i.e., Methodistical) pretensions. He did not give much counten- 
ance to what William Law and John Byrom said of him—that he 
represented Scripture, rather than the hearts of good men, to be 
the temple of the Holy Ghost. ‘The Scriptures,” he writes, “of 
the New Testament were given by inspiration of God. And thus 
the prophetic promise of our blessed Master, that the Comforter 
should abide with us forever, was eminently fulfilled. For though, 
according to the promise, His ordinary influence occasionally as- 
sists the faithful in all ages, yet His constant abode and supreme 
illumination is in the sacred Scriptures of the New Testament.’’*’ 
The aid of the Holy Spirit might be given to enlighten the under- 
standing or rectify the will; but Scripture cnce established as a 
sufficient Rule of Faith needed no other interpreter than ordinary 
human reason. Only fanatics spoke as if the divine communication 
could be needed to explain obscurities or supply deficiencies.** 

John Byrom, in the prosaic but sometimes impressive rhymes 
in which he chose to write theology, says of Warburton and his 
fellow anti-enthusiasts: 


They think that now religion’s sole defence 
Is learning, history, and critic sense ; 


35G, R. Balleine, A History of the Evangelical Party in the Church of 
England (London, 1908), 144. 

36 Abbey & Overton, I, 510. 

37 Doctrine of Grace, Warburton’s Works, IV, 564. 

88 Abbey, I, 548. 



































































THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY 


That with Apostles, as a needful guide, 
The Holy Spirit did indeed abide: 


But having dictated to them a rule 

Of faith and manners, for the Christian school, 
Immediate revelation ceased, and men 

Must now be taught by Apostolic pen. 


To look for inspiration is absurd ; 

The Spirit’s aid is in the written Word: 
They who pretend to His immediate call, 
From Pope to Quaker are fanatics all.3® 


In the second book of The Doctrine of Grace there appears a 
singular instance of apparent incapacity on the part of a most able 
reasoner to acknowledge the possible existence in his own day 
of other spiritual influences than those which may be called ordi- 
nary. He is speaking of the splendour of the gifts which shed 
their glory upon the primitive Church and afterwards passed away. 
He dwells with admiration on the sudden and entire changes which 
were made in the dispositions and manner of those whom the Holy 
Spirit had enlightened. 

“Sacred antiquity,” he says, “is unmistakable in its evidence 
on this point, and even the assailers of Christianity confessed it. 
Conversions were effected among early Christians such as could 
not be the result of a mere rational conviction.*° It is utterly im- 
possible for the magisterial faculty of reason to enforce her con- 
clusions with such immediate power, and to win over the will with 
such irresistible force as to root out at once inveterate habits of 
vice.” ‘To what must we ascribe so total a reform but to the 
all-powerful operation of grace?’’** 

So the fall of man, his redemption by Christ, his sanctification 
by the Holy Spirit, his absolute need of God’s grace both prevent- 
ing and following him—these are doctrines which an unprejudiced 
reader will find as clearly enunciated in the writings of Warburton 
as by those who are called par excellence Evangelical writers. He 
writes in The Doctrine of Grace**: ‘The doctrine of redemption 
is the primum mobile of the Gospel system. To this the Church 
must steadily adhere, let the storm against it beat from what quar- 
ter it may. It is the first duty of the minister of religion to secure 


39 On Warburton’s Sermon on the Operation of the Spirit, quoted in 
Chalmers’ British Poets, XV, 305. 

40 Abbey, I, 549. 
41 Warburton’s Works, IV, 568. 
42 Op. cit., 717. 
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this great foundation. The everlasting Gospel, whose main pillar 
is this doctrine of redemption,” etc. Again**: ‘Preserve the faith 
pure and entire as it was delivered to the saints under the idea of 
redemption of the world by the Son of God in the voluntary sacri- 
fice of Himself on the Cross.” 

And again**: “To instruct the world in wisdom and righteous- 
ness was but a secondary end of Christ’s mission; the first and 
primary was to become its sanctification and redemption.” As 
he was falsely accused of Socinianism*® as we mentioned above, it 
seems necessary to prove his orthodoxy and genuinely evangelical 
spirit by these assertions of his own authorship. 

Vv. AGAINST METHODISM 


As for protestations against Methodism, we conclude that the 
most able though not probably the most effective of its opponents 
was Bishop Warburton.*® His remarks in The Doctrine of Grace, 
quoted previously, especially those pertaining to the Spirit’s trans- 
formation of the early Christians, are true enough. Yet it seems 
to me incredible that, writing in the very midst of such an extra- 
ordinary religious outburst, he should calmly assume the impossi- 
bility in all but primitive times of such sudden changes from ir- 
religion to piety, and should even place the miraculous conversions 
of apostolic times at the head of an argument against Methodism’s 
enthusiasts! Wesley might well remark with some surprise: 
“‘Never were reflections more just than these,”*’ and go on to 
show that the very same changes were constantly occurring still.** 

Warburton even classed Quakers with Methodists. With the 
Bible open before them’ and hearts alive to the teachings of holi- 
ness, the generality of religiously-minded Quakers were not likely 
to be satisfied with what he rightly called not so much a religion 
as “a divine philosophy, not fit for such a creature as man.”’** 
The Bishop no more preferred any kind of mysticism or possibili- 
ties of personal religious enthusiasm, as seen in the case of the 
German mystic Jacob Boehme. He refers to him in the most 
unqualified terms of contempt—unqualified for a controversialist 
like Warburton.*° 


48 Jbid., 720. 

44 [bid., 727 

45 Abbey, II, 58. 
46 Abbey, I, 300. 
47 Letter to the Bishop of Gloucester, Works, [X, 151. 
48 Abbey, II, 550. 

49 Alliance, Works, IV, 53. 

50 Grace, III, V, Works, IV, 306; cf. Abbey, II, 573. 
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Let us hear Wesley in his own defence in this connection. ““The 
Liturgy, the Articles, the Homilies, the great expounders of her 
creeds, all,”’ he said, “‘dwell upon the necessity of the enlightening 
operation of the Holy Spirit. And yet on the mentioning of these 
great truths, even among men of education,®* the cry immediately 
arises, ‘An enthusiast!’ ”’°? Warburton might argue in dignified 
language that it “could be no wisdom from above which, instead 
of giving the Christian faith the manly support of moral demon- 
stration, resolves all into internal feelings and mystic spiritual- 
ism.”** Yet he could have no more moved the hearts of living 
masses to their inmost depths, as Whitefield did, than Whitefield 
or Wesley could have written The Divine Legation. Without the 
work these men did, Warburton would have been comparatively 
inefficacious, and without the work he did, Wesley’s labours would 
have been, humanly speaking, impossible. 


On the other hand, the hostility of a man like Bishop Warburton 
was such that none can think that in opposing Methodism he was 
consciously fighting against God.** He wrote: “I have been lately 
reading the trials and last behaviour of the Regicides. They were 
mostly, you know, enthusiasts, but, what surprised me, of the 
same kind with the Methodists. .: . The wicked actions of the 
Regicides will not suffer us to think their spirit was of God. The 
moral lives of the Methodists will not suffer us to think theirs of 
the Devil. What is left but to conclude both a natural enthusiasm? 
Though the Methodists ought not to be persecuted, yet that the 
clergy are right in giving no encouragement to this spirit appears 
from the dismal effects it produced among the fanatics in Charles 
I’s time, who began with the same meekness and humility with 
these.”’** 


He writes to the same correspondent: “I tell you what I think 
would be the best way of exposing these idle fanatics—the printing 
passages out of George Fox’s journal, and Ignatius Loyola and 
Whitefield’s journals in parallel columns. Their conformity in 
folly is amazing.”” To Peter des Maizeaux he confides: ‘What 
think you of our new set of fanatics, called the Methodists? I 
have seen Whitefield’s journal, and he appears to me as mad as 


51 Abbey, I, 605. 

52 Letter to the Bishop of Gloucester, Works, IX, 170. 

58 Doctrine of Grace, ch. VII, Works, IV, 633, quoted by Abbey, I, 606. 

54 Abbey, II, 132. 

55 Nichols’ Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, Letter from 
Bishop Warburton to the Rev. Dr. Birch. 
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ever George Fox, the Quaker, was. There is another of them, one 
Wesley,” etc.** 

Within a century might be seen the results of such writing and 
preaching. It was this counterbalancing of Evangelicalism—con- 
servative, biblical, dogmatic—and ‘‘enthusiasm’’—progressive, 
scriptural, impulsive—it was this combining of Wesley and War- 
burton that ushered in a new day for the English Church. 


Santa Barbara, California. 


56 Abbey and Overton, II, 135. 
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THE PROPHECY OF JEREMIAH 
by H. L. ELLISON 


XI. IN THE BEGINNING OF THE RE{GN OF JEHOIAKIM 


[ is easy to be unduly sophisticated in our interpretation of the 

events that followed on Josiah’s death. It obviously was a tre- 
mendous shock, unexpected by any,’ the more so as the king 
seemed to be under the protection of the divine oracle given by 
Huldah (2 Ki. 22: 18-20). We need not look, therefore, for any 
profound motives among “the people of the land,’ when they 
made a younger son, Shallum or Jehoahaz (Jer. 22: 11; 2 Ki. 
23: 30), king. Manasseh was probably the worst man religiously 
to rule Judah, but Jehoiakim seems to have been the most despic- 
able in character.’ Since this will have shown itself already in his 
father’s lifetime, it is doubtful whether we need look any further 
for the motive in the choice of Jehoahaz. Nor need we search far 
for reasons why he was deposed by Neco. Suggestions that he was 
following his father’s political policy‘ are hardly credible. It is 
enough to recognize that Neco probably hoped to incorporate at 
least all Syria into his realm, but until that time came, he preferred 
to rule through puppet rulers than to be troubled by political re- 
organization. They could be swept away when the time was ripe. 

The new king’s status was amply revealed by Neco’s giving 
Eliakim the throne name of Jehoiakim. It was equivalent to pro- 
claiming that he was no more than his honoured slave. 

It has been widely held that Jehoiakim abolished his father’s 


1 This is even more the case, if we follow many moderns, e.g., Oesterley 
and Robinson, A History of Israel, I, p. 424; M. Noth, The History of 
Israel2, p. 279, in dismissing the testimony of Chronicles and maintaining 
that 2 Ki. 23: 29 implies that Josiah was seized and executed by Neco 
without a battle. 

2There seem to be no valid reasons for thinking with Noth, op. cit., 
p. 279, that Jehoahaz was Josiah’s eldest son. We have both the indication 
of ages in 2 Ki. 23: 31, 36 and the genealogy in 1 Chr. 3: 15. Albright 
in JBL 51 [1932], p. 92, argues that the present figures are suspect because 
they would make Josiah a father at 14. Montgomery and Gehman, Kings 
(ICC), p. 523, find no special difficulty in this. It is clear, however, that 
Zedekiah’s age (2 Ki. 24: 18) is incompatible with the order of the genea- 
logy, which suggests that he was older than Jehoahaz. 

3 See Oesterley and Robinson, op. cit., I, p. 431, for a good evaluation 
of his character. 

*E.g., Noth, op. cit., p. 279; Oesterley and Robinson, op. cit., I, p. 430. 
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religious reforms,® but the evidence for this is virtually confined 
to Ezek. 8, which, as I have pointed out elsewhere,° is not to be 
taken literally. Bright is far nearer the mark, when he says, 
“Under Jehoiakim the reform lapsed. The king, being without 
religious depth, had little feeling for it, while popular opposition 
to it had never died.”” Even this is probably too strong. Though 
there are unexpected silences in Jeremiah, it is virtually impossible 
to believe that the prophet would have been silent, if there had 
been an official return to the cultic conditions of Manasseh’s reign. 

We do not always realize the far-reaching effects of cultic refor- 
mation. The religious policy of Ahaz will have put an end to the 
considerable degree of tolerance there seems to have existed in 
Judah between true Yahwism and the concepts of nature religion ; 
the fairly thorough reform under Hezekiah was the obvious 
answer. This only set the pendulum swinging the more violently 
to open apostasy under Manasseh and to a clean sweep under 
Josiah. If Jehoiakim had wished to change the official religious 
policy, he would have had to revert to that of his great-grandfather. 
Had he done so, he would have found that the whole heathen 
cultic apparatus had been swept away and the traditional sacred 
sites effectively profaned. It appears that even the profaned sanc- 
tuaries of the North did not try to re-establish themselves once 
Jerusalem had fallen (41: 5). 

Quite apart from the difficulties an official change of religious 
policy would have faced, B. W. Anderson is probably correct in 
his judgment, “In almost every respect, Jehoiakim was a different 
man from his father, Josiah. If his father wanted to model his 
reign after David, then Jehoiakim’s ambition was to be another 
Solomon.’’® We may infer that the status quo was maintained in 
Official religion, but no attempt was made to control whether there 
was popular conformity to it. Consistently with this the only idola- 
trous cult Jeremiah mentions in this period of his activity is one 
clearly linked with the home (7: 17, 18; cf. 44: 17-19). The 
one apparent exception to this statement is in 11: 9-14; this will 
be dealt with in its place. 

It is probably due to Jehoiakim’s indifference to matters religious 
that we owe the small mention he receives in Jeremiah’s oracles. 
The only one that centres round him (22: 13-19) is concerned with 
his injustice, not his religion. If this estimate of Jehoiakim and 
5E.g., Oesterley and Robinson, op. cit., I, pp. 432 f. 

6 Ezekiel: The Man and his Message, pp. 41-44. 
1A History of Israel, p. 304. 
8 The Living World of the Old Testament, p. 330. 


















































222 THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY 
his religious attitude is correct, it will help us better to understand 
Jeremiah’s first major public appearance in his reign. 


JEREMIAH IN THE TEMPLE GATE (7; 1-15; 26: 1-24) 


Rudolph can say, “It cannot be doubted that 7: 1-15 is the 
address summarized in ch. 26.”° Unfortunately this is too opti- 
mistic a judgment. For no apparent reason, for he does not find 
a chronological order to base it on, Young is inclined to put 
7: 1-10: 25 in Josiah’s reign,‘ and the same attitude is repre- 
sented by the anonymous contributor to The New Bible Handbook 
(p. 221), while F. Cawley is clearly hesitant.‘ On the other hand 
G. A. Smith is quite positive: “‘Nor am I persuaded by the major- 
ity of modern critics that it is a mere variant of the Temple ad- 
dress reported in Ch. xxvi. ... Why may Jeremiah not have spoken 
more than once on the same theme to the same, or a similar 
effect?’’:* With him the decisive factor was probably his con- 
viction that 11: 1-8 date from the time of Josiah. 

For the purposes of this study it will be sufficient to say that 
three factors convince me that the two passages refer to the same 
event: (a) 7: 1-8: 3 gives every impression of being an essential 
unity, but I find it impossible to attribute 7: 16-20 to the time of 
Josiah—such open idolatry is irreconcilable with 2 Ki. 23: 24; 
2 Chr. 34: 33; (b) the chronological difficulties felt by some are 
surely due to failure to realize that ch. 26 would have had no 
place in Baruch’s enlarged roll, represented approximately by chs. 
1-20; (c) it is hard to understand the blast of fury that greeted 
Jeremiah in ch. 26, if his message had already become familiar to 
the people. 

The address was given “in the beginning of the reign of 
Jehoiakim” (26: 1), i.e., during the interval between the deposition 
of Jehoahaz in the late summer of 609 B.c. and the beginning of 
Jehoiakim’s first regnal year in the spring of 608. Since it seems 
fairly clear that Jehoiakim was not in Jerusalem at the time, it 
cannot have been at the coronation ceremony, as suggested by 
some earlier expositors,** but this absence makes it also improb- 
able that Tabernacles, the great autumn feast, is intended,’* for 


® Jeremia, p. 47. 

10 An Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 225. 

11In The New Bible Commentary, pp. 614b, 624a. 

12 Jeremiah*, p. 147. 

13 E.g., Duhm, Volz. 

14 So Morgenstern, Amos Studies, HUCA, Vol. XI (1936), p. 28 ; Weiser, 
Das Buch des Propheten Jeremia, p. 238. 
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Jehoiakim could hardly have been absent at its first celebration 
in his reign—unless indeed he had not yet returned from Riblah 
(cf. 2 Ki. 23: 33). All that is in fact necessary is that we postulate 
a representative congregation. 

Baruch, to whom we doubtless owe ch. 26, will have added vv. 
20-23, not because the incident was in any way connected with 
Jeremiah’s address (the Hebrew of v. 20 does not suggest any 
direct link between the two stories), nor because it had taken place 
before it—the time involved makes this virtually impossible. He 
told the story of Uriah to show the very real danger to which 
Jeremiah had been exposed. It is worthy of note that Uriah is 
the first prophet we are told of to be put to death judicially since 
Elijah put the fear of God into Ahab and Ahaziah. Jehoiakim 
further showed his lack of respect for God by dishonouring the 
corpse. For the LXX this was such an enormity that, obviously 
falsely, it interprets the Hebrew to mean that Uriah was buried 
in his family sepulchre. 

A closer study of Jeremiah’s address will be given in the next 
chapter. For the moment we are concerned with its effect on his 
hearers. For them its two high-lights were that their confident 
cry, ““The temple of the Lorp, the temple of the Lorb, the temple 
of the Lorp, are these,”’*® is dismissed as “‘lying words” (7: 4); 
and the threat is made that even as the temple at Shiloh, so should 
this be destroyed (7: 14), and Judah would experience the same 
fate as the Northern kingdom (7: 15). 

Though the downfall of the monarchy is implicit in these threats, 
for the choice of the Davidic monarchy and of Mt. Zion and its 
temple are closely linked (e.g., Ps. 132: 11-14), what shocked the 
people was the prophecy of the destruction of the temple and city 
(26: 9). Similar messages given by earlier prophets (e.g., Amos 
9: 1; Isa. 32: 13-15; Micah 3: 12) seem to have been received 
without any marked outburst of hostility. Elsewhere we gain the 
impression that the earlier messages of Jeremiah and the oracles 
of Ezekiel were received with a hostile but fairly passive incredu- 
lity. Why then this sudden flare-up of popular hatred, which 
would gladly have lynched him and which seems to have followed 
him for the rest of his life? 

In the early history of Israel we find the worship centred on a 
movable tent, even though there were many secondary fixed sanc- 
tuaries. The civil leadership was in the hands of “charismatic” 

15 Though a singular is preferable in an English translation—so R.S.V., 


“This is the temple . . .”—the plural need cause no difficulty, as it is 
probably used with reference to the whole complex of buildings. 

















































































224 THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY 
men, i.e., such as had been chosen by God and marked out for 
leadership by gifts of the Spirit; though here again on the city 
and tribal level power was in the hands of regular elders. The 
former helped to protect them against the view of all primitive 
Semitic religion that a god was more interested in the ground he 
ruled than in the men who lived on it.’° The latter guarded against 
the idea that the well-being of the people depended on Yahweh's 
having some special family at His disposal. It was no coincidence 
that the building of a national temple, which at the same time was 
clearly in some sense regarded as a royal chapel, followed hard on 
the heels of the establishment of the monarchy. 

When “‘the tabernacle of David’’ fell at the disruption of the 
kingdom, the average Judaean, instead of saying “Ichabod,” will 
have looked for a restoration of the vanished glory, less because of 
his confidence in the character of God, amd more because of his 
possession of the Davidic monarchy and of the Jerusalem temple, 
the guarantees to him of safety and ultimate salvation. Though 
Judah had several times, especially in 701 B.c. in the reign of 
Hezekiah, been on the verge of destruction, salvation had always 
come. But the experiences of 701 B.c. will have confirmed the 
beliefs of many that God had saved Jerusalem solely because it 
was the site of His temple, while He allowed the other cities to be 
captured and their inhabitants led into captivity.?" 

Under Josiah it must have seemed to many that because the king 
had made of Zion the sole sanctuary of Yahweh in the land, Judah 
had once again stretched out towards the ancient frontiers of Israel. 
Then almost overnight these dreams of grandeur vanished. The 
Davidic line in Jehoahaz and Eliakim-Jehoiakim was humbled as 
never before in its long history. It is virtually certain that the new 
territories were lost. But Jerusalem with its temple remained safe. 
Could there have been for these people a more convincing proof 
that the Temple was all that Yahweh really cared about? The 
safety of Judah and its royal line depended on their being the 
humble sanctuary-servants of Yahweh. And now Jeremiah was 
declaring that their last hope was no hope, and that it would be 
swept away. 

We need not be surprised at their outburst of savage fury. Prob- 
ably every Christian denomination, to say nothing of other de- 
veloped religions, has a “holy of holies” where the step of the 
profane and sceptic may not come. When we examine the faith 


16 Cf, Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites*, pp. 92 ff. 
17 See Pritchard, ANET, p. 288a; Winton Thomas, DOTT, p. 67. 
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of many good and pious Christians a little closer, we find that it 
is in fact based on some theory of the Church or its s.craments, 
of the inspiration of the Bible or of the nature of the divine choice. 
Where these are denied, there can normally be neither pity nor 
pardon. 

It was in the nature of things that the opposition to Jeremiah 
should be led by the priests and prophets, but there is no evidence 
for the view frequently expressed that they had to stir up the 
people, or that the latter changed sides. It is not expressly so 
said, but it was probably their intention to lynch Jeremiah without 
trial, as so nearly happened later to Paul (Acts 21: 27-31). As 
with Claudius Lysias, it will have been the din of an excited 
oriental mob that brought the high officials of the crown on the 
scene (26: 10). It should not be forgotten that the royal palace 
and in particular “the Hall of the Throne . . . even the Hall of 
Judgment” (1 Ki. 7: 7, R.S.V.) formed part of the one great com- 
plex of buildings on what we think of as the Temple Hill. 

The “‘princes’’ (sarim) were not necessarily of the blood royal, 
and none of them mentioned by name in Jeremiah seem to have 
been. They were the ministers and high officials of the crown.** 
Between them and the priests there will have existed considerable 
rivalry, especially as Josiah’s reformation is bound to have in- 
creased the power of the latter. This probably was the motive 
of their interference ; if they knew that it was Jeremiah that was 
in trouble, there is no evidence that at that point they were pre- 
pared to intervene on his behalf. 

The “princes” insisted on a regular trial “in the gate.” They 
were by virtue of their position as the king’s representatives the 
judges; the priests and prophets were the prosecutors. There is 
no suggestion that the people at this point abandoned the prosecu- 
tors; rather they were expected to approve and applaud the ver- 
dict, whatever it might be. Jer. 26: 11 gives only the penalty de- 
manded by the prosecution; obviously a summary of Jeremiah’s 
address must have first been repeated. The charge is clearly one 
of blasphemy, the argument being that no true prophet could have 
so spoken. Jeremiah’s defence is more peculiar than some have 
realized. His plea, that he was acting at Yahweh’s command, and 
that to put him to death would mean the shedding of innocent 
blood with the inevitable retribution it would bring, was what 
might have been expected. But why the plea that they should 
amend their ways (26: 13)? It would seem that he is reminding 


18 For a discussion of the term see Pedersen, /srael, I-II, pp. 37 ff. 














































































226 THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY 
them of and stressing the conditional element in his address 
(7: 5-7).° This suggests that the principle enunciated in 18: 1-12 
was well known and understood. Since not even the most self- 
confident priest or temple-prophet claimed to have Yahweh under 
his complete control, the contingency in Jeremiah’s message moved 
it from their point of view from the impossible to the improbable. 
This also helps us to understand Pashur ben-Immer’s drastic 
action (20: 1, 2) after Jeremiah’s breaking of the water-jar (19: 
10, 11), a message and action that excluded all element of the 
contingent. 

Common sense should tell us that the contribution of “‘the elders 
of the land’’ (26: 17-19) cannot be a justification of the acquittal 
given after the verdict had been spoken (26: 16). Baruch’s order 
serves to underline that it was Jeremiah’s defence and not the 
quotation of precedent that won the day for him. We have no 
means of determining who these elders were. It may be that they 
were simply the acknowledged leaders of. the free farmers, ‘the 
people of the land.”’ If the tentative suggestion made earlier is 
correct, that Jehoiakim was still at Riblah, they would not yet 
have been crippled by the special tax levied on them (2 Ki. 23: 35). 

Their reference to Mic. 3: 12 raises a problem, which shows 
how little we really know about many areas of Israel’s history. 
Unless we reject the chronological statement in 2 Chr. 29: 3, there 
seems to have been hardly time for the cultic reform to have been 
the result of Micah’s prophecy. In addition it is hard to see how 
a cultic reform could have been an answer to Micah’s charge of 
social unrighteousness. It is far more likely that we have in 26: 19 
a reference to a temporary social reform otherwise unmentioned. 

There can be little doubt that Jeremiah’s address must have 
left a deep-rooted bitterness, for the people, though overawed for 
the moment by his calm defence of himself, were soon thirsting 
again for his blood. Welch,”° strangely enough, sees the priests 
as the instigators both with Uriah and Jeremiah, and claims, “‘Jere- 
miah was only saved from a like fate by the interference of Ahi- 
kam.” But there is no evidence that Uriah’s execution had any 
popular element in it. In fact I find it hard to believe that a man 
of Jehoiakim’s temperament would have troubled to extradite 


19 Welch, Jeremiah—His Time and His Work, pp. 137-142, argues that 
both in ch. 7 and 26 the conditional element has been added by editors, 
but he has found few to accept his position, the more so as the reference 
to Mic. 3:.12 and its sequel shows that it was regarded as conditional, 
though not so in form. 

20 Op. cit., pp. 150 f. 
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Uriah from Egypt unless it was he himself who felt particularly 
aggrieved by his oracles. It is far more likely that the “they” of 
26: 24 are the “princes.” It is not impossible that Jeremiah was 
taken briefly into “protective custody” until popular excitement 
should lie down, and that the “princes,” having demonstrated 
their authority over the priests, were quite ready to sacrifice 
Jeremiah as a mischief-maker to popular anger. 


(To be continued) 


Wallington, Surrey. 















THE TEXT OF THE REVELATION 
OF SAINT JOHN: 


A Review of its Materials and Problems 
With Especial Reference to the Work 
of Josef Schmid 
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rons the handful of British scholars who are devoting them- 

selves to the study of New Testament textual criticism, Dr. 
Birdsall, Lecturer in Theology in the University of Birmingham, is 
rapidly winning for himself a front-rank position, Textual criticism 
is not the most popular of disciplines: for one thing, it is too 
exacting! Yet it is of high importance that all who are interested 
in Biblical study should acquaint themselves with the present 
position in textual criticism, and Dr, Birdsall is never reluctant to 
instruct us. The following paper was read to a New Testament 
study group convened by the Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical 
Research. 


book of the Revelation is of great interest to many in the 
evangelical tradition, Whatever the particular interpretation 
of its details which we consider to be correct, we should all be in 
agreement that this book is of the greatest importance to all be- ff 
lievers since, being the one fully prophetic work in the New Testa- 
ment Canon, it draws together and interprets the prophecies of 
the rest of Scripture. It is always of especial importance to study 
Scripture in its original tongues and this is particularly true of a 
book whose closest details may demand the most careful scrutiny. 
It is therefore a matter of especial joy that this book has attracted 
in recent years the labours of a number of scholars who have given 
attention to its textual criticism. As we shall see in the course 
of this review, work still remains to be done; but much has now 
been accomplished for the establishment of the Greek text of this 
book. 
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The two scholars whose commentaries still dominate critical 
study of the book, Wilhelm Bousset and R. H. Charles, both gave 
their attention to the text as well as to many other aspects which 
aid our understanding and interpretation. But pride of place be- 
longs to two more recent students who have devoted themselves ) 
solely to the problems of text. First to be named is Herman C. 
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Hoskier, who made many valuable contributions to the textual 
criticism of the New Testament as a whole and in regard to the 
Revelation gave thirty years to the task of collating all the avail- 
able manuscripts of the book. The result of this task are to be 
found in the two massive volumes of his Concerning the Text of 
the Apocalypse.‘ Hoskier as a theoretician of textual criticism was 
exceedingly eccentric nor was he gifted with a very felicitous style 
of English ; but as a collator he was, as Kirsopp Lake testified,’ 
preternaturally accurate, so that all his works are valuable as re- 
positories of raw material, however they may vary in other re- 
spects. This is particularly true of this work, where the data are 
given in a systematic arrangement. It would be incredible, of 
course, if there were no slips at all in a work of this size and kind, 
and here and there correction is required. There is also material 
come to light since the publication of Hoskier’s work which sup- 
plements his discoveries. But for the Greek text of the Apocalypse 
his work stands as a ktema eis aei. In regard to the versions he 
relied largely on translation and gives all his data in English or 
Latin: and this may well prove to need some revision, for instance 
in the case of the Ethiopic, which is reported from Walton’s Poly- 
glot, where the Latin translation given is not accurate in all details. 
With these reservations then, we may say that the textual data for 
the Revelation are to be found accurately gathered together in the 
work of Hoskier. 

We have mentioned the deficiencies of Hoskier’s presentation 
of the versions. It may be well at this point then to give some 
account of scholarly work on this material by which we may make 
good these faults. The Latin sources have been definitely studied 
by the veteran German textual critic H. J. Vogels in his Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der lateinischen A pokalypse-iiberset- 
zung.* This painstaking investigation involves much deduction 
from the numerous Latin commentaries upon the Revelation, since 
we have only Codex Gigas* amongst actual MSS. to represent pre- 
Vulgate translations. The earliest commentary is by Victorinus 
of Pettau which has been well edited both in its original form and 


1 London, 1929. 

2The Text of the New Testament (6th edition, 11th impression, 1949), 
p. 76. 

8 Diisseldorf, 1920. 

4Codex Bibliorum Gigas Holmiensis, a thirteenth-century MS. in the 
Royal Library at Stockholm. Edited by J. Belsheim, Christiania, 1879 ; 
recollated by H. Karlson for Wordsworth and White’s edition of the 
Vulgate. 
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in Jerome’s adaptation.* The work of the Donatist Tyconius ex- 
ists in fragmentary manuscript form only*®: but it was widely in- 
fluential and lies behind the commentaries of Apringius,’ Caesarius 
of Arles* (transmitted under the name of Augustine), and Beatus.° 
We possess up-to-date editions of these works, Other works not 
directly dependent on Tyconius are those of Primasius,’° Bede,*' 
and Ambrosius Autpertus,’* which all await a modern editor. The 
Vulgate of Jerome is to be found in the final fascicule’* of the 
edition of Wordsworth and White, which is also the most conven- 
ient locus for the study of the older Latin data of Gigas and the 
commentaries. This whole field, together with all the citations in 
Latin, is covered by Vogels, who finds that the Revelation was 
translated into Latin at least three times directly from the Greek. 
Two Syriac translations are known. One is known in a single 
manuscript only, the property of the Earl of Crawford, edited by 
the Irish scholar John Gwynn": it is evidently the earlier of the 
two and is ascribed by its editor to the so-called Philoxenian ver- 
sion ; whether this is correct is difficult to decide since the question 
does not stand by itself but is entangled in the inextricable argu- 
ments, still unresolved, about the nature of this version and its 
relationship to the Harklean version. The other was known earlier 
and is extant in five manuscripts: it was first edited in 1627** and 
later from another MS. in the Paris Polyglot. In its slavishly 
literal style it is akin to the Harklean version: some have doubted 
however that it truly belongs to the work of Thomas, although 


5 CSEL, vol. 49. Vienna, 1916 (J. Haussleiter). [Cf. F. F. Bruce, “The 
Earliest Latin Commentary on the Apocalypse,” THE EVANGELICAL QUAR- 
TERLY, x (1938), pp. 352 ff.] 

6 Primarily in a fragment at Turin: edited by A. Amelli (Spicilegium 
Casinense, iii. 1, pp. 261-331), 1897. For its influence see Vogels, op. cit., 
or Wordsworth and White, Novum Test. Latine Ill, p. 420. Francesco 
lo Bue gives corrections of a number of readings in the two latter in Vigi- 
liae Christianae IX, pp. 20-24. 

7 Ed. M. Ferotin, Paris, 1900. 

8 Ed. G. Morin, Sancti Caesarii Opera Omnia, Vol. Il, pp. 210-277. 
Maredsous, 1942. 

9 Ed. H. A. Sanders, Rome, 1930. 

10 J.-P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, \xviii, 793-936. 11 /d., xciii, 129-206. 

12 Ed. Eucharius Cervicornus (Hirschorn), Cologne, 1536. Reprints in 
1618 and 1677 (see Migne, Ixxxix, 1265). 

18 Novum Testamentum D.N.1.C. Latine. Pars Tertia, Fasciculus Tertius. 
A pocalypsis. Recensuit H. F, D. Sparks. 

14 The Apocalypse of Saint John in a Syriac version hitherto unknown. 
Dublin, 1897. 

15 A pocalypsis Sancti Johannis ex manuscripto exemplari . . . opera et 
studio L. de Dieu. Lugduni Batavorum, 1627. 
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one of its manuscripts contains a colophon which asserts this. The 
textual affinities of these versions have not been recently studied. 
The field of the Armenian versions has been exhaustively covered 
by F. C. Conybeare’* who discerned five revisions of an originai 
translation made in the fourth or fifth century. The original stra- 
tum bears a very close affinity to the Latin version known to 
Ticonius and Primasius with whom it shares a considerable num- 
ber of readings. The Coptic evidence is to be found in the editions 
of the Sahidic and the Bohairic made by G. Horner"’: their affi- 
nities were outlined by R. H. Charles in his commentary on the 
Revelation. The Georgian version does not appear to have been 
studied in its most ancient form ;'* and that which has been printed 
was probably translated from Russian.** A number of Arabic 
versions exist, some translated from the Greek, some from the 
various Coptic dialects: an account of them has been given by 
the historian of Christian Arabic literature, G. Graf.*° The much 
neglected Ethiopic, though twice printed, has not been critically 
established or studied. 


The Greek material collected by Hoskier has now been studied 
by Professor Josef Schmid of Munich, who has devoted many 
years to the analysis of the manuscript families and the allegiance 
of the Fathers, while in his latest work he has definitively 
assessed the worth of the different families and has discussed with 
acumen the many cruces of the text of the book. His earlier 
work! was concerned with families attesting a later text: in his 
Studies in the History of the Greek Text of the Apocalypse** he 
deals also with the older streams of tradition found in the oldest 


16 The Armenian Text of the Book of Revelation. London, 1907. 

17 The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect, 
Oxford, 1911-24; and The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the 
Northern Dialect, Oxford, 1898-1905. 

18 Preserved in a Tiflis manuscript written in A.D. 978, cited by M. 
Tarchnisvili, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Literatur, Vatican 
City, 1955, p. 131, footnote 3. 

19 See B. M. Metzger, “The Evidence of the Versions for the Text of the 
New Testament,” in New Testament Manuscript Studies, edited by M. M. 
Parvis and A. P. Wikgren, Chicago, 1950, p. 44 and p. 191, note :76. 

20 “Arabische Ubersetzungen der Apokalypse,” Biblica x (1929), pp. 170- 
194, 

21(a) Der Apokalypsetext des Arethas von Kaisareia u. einiger anderer 
jiingerer Gruppen, Athens, 1936. (b) “Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
griechischen Apokalypsetext: Der K-Text,” Biblica, xvii, 1936. 

22 Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen Apokalypsetextes, Munich, 
1955. 
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uncials and papyri. The first volume of the work, however, is 
concerned with the establishment of a critical text of an ancient 
Greek commentary, that of Andreas of Cappadocian Caesarea, 
composed in the late sixth or early seventh century. The only 
earlier extant commentary is that of Oecumenius, which was edited 
by Hoskier.2* A commentary reputedly written by Hippolytus 
has not survived ;** the commentary of Arethas, based on that 
of Andreas, has not been critically edited. 

The second volume contains the textual discussion with which 
we are here chiefly concerned. He outlines six major tasks with 
which he is concerned, viz. (i) The accurate definition of the two 
texts termed by him (Av (i.e., the text used for the commentary of 
Andreas) and K (i.e., the common or xoiv text), which are the two 
dominant medieval forms. Other scholars had taken uncials P 
and Q. respectively as representative of these texts but the re- 
searches of Schmid and the availability of other material had 
shown this assumption to be quite incorrect. In fact, it is a num- 
ber of minuscules which demand attention here. (ii) The defini- 
tion of the relationship of the K text to the Av text. (iii) The 
demonstration of the twofold nature of the earlier tradition which 
has been made possible by the discovery of the Chester Beatty 
papyrus of Revelation, known in the apparatus of the Greek New 
Testament as p47. This has made a closer analysis of the text 
of the codices Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus and Ephraimi Rescriptus 
which have hitherto been treated as a single indivisible group. 
(iv) An investigation of places where the group AC Ojik (i.e., the 
codices Alexandrinus and Ephraimi, and the text used for the 
commentary of Oecumenius) stand alone against the rest of the 
tradition and of the possibility of considering their text to be a 
truly “neutral” text. (v) The relation of the Av and K texts to 
this earlier tradition. (vi) The testing of the manuscript tradition 
by the criteria of the language and usage of the Revelation. He 
then proceeds to a review of the extant material: four papyri are 
now known and ten uncials, a number of them, however, fragmen- 
tary. For the minuscules he notes that Hoskier’s collations have 
superseded all previous. ’ 

Tasks i and ii occupy forty pages. Schmid tells us that most 
minuscules either belong to these two textual forms or are the 


23 The complete commentary of Oecumenius on the Apocalypse, Ann 
Arbor, 1928. 

24 On this see H. Achelis, Hippolytstudien (TU. NF. Band 1), Leipzig, 
1897. 
25 J-P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca, cvi, 487-786. 
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result of mixture of them. When the latter are relegated we find 
the whole Greek tradition to be divided into four ancient text- 
types. Of these the Av and the K texts are recensions, the dis- 
tinctive readings of which are mainly corrections of more primi- 
tive readings. The Av text is clearly the work of one man although 
the principles on which he was working are not very clear. The 
K text derives a number of its corrections from the influence of 
parallel passages. It is clear that neither is a recension of the 
other yet they share seventy-two readings, many of them erroneous 
corrections but eight survivals of the original text preserved in 
these two medieval text-types only. Although these are in the 
main readings which concern linguistic usage, this in no way de- 
tracts from the significance of the fact, and it might be said that 
because of the absence of any opportunity of bias on the part of 
any student of the question, the presence of such readings is of 
particularly high importance. Their presence indicates, as Schmid 
concludes, that these two texts are related, not in their present 
form, i.e., not because they have influenced one another since the 
time of their recension, but as being recensions of ancient texts 
of equal antiquity to those preserved in C p47, etc.: so that, al- 
though in their present form the Av and K texts are the result 
of recensional activity, they contain at their base material which 
takes us back as far as these other “‘purer” streams do. These 
two medieval texts then reveal to the scholar two more ancient 
sources of knowledge of the text of the Revelation. 

The AC text is next examined and it is shown that most of its 
sixty-nine singular readings in fact preserve the original text. It 
should not be thought, however, that all the singular readings of 
these witnesses are original: there are in fact eleven cases where it 
is clear that their readings are errors. Yet, even so, only one of 
these is the result of deliberate correction; the rest are scribal 
error, so that the taint of recensional activity is absent from the 
text of these witnesses and their repute may still stand high.** 


26 Amongst the errors of AC. Oik, Schmid lists 15: 6 Ar§ov I. Aivov 
(clothed in pure clear stone), thus supporting the opinion of Bousset and 
others that this must be an old scribal error since it cannot be correct. 
The arguments of Westcott and Hort, Charles and Lagrange still carry 
weight in my view, however, that this more difficult reading should be 
accepted as original. Nor can I see the force of the arguments which urge 
that Ezek. 28: 13 is of no significance here. At least that passage shows 
that to be clothed (in whatever sense) with stone is a concept by no means 
strange to a mind steeped in the Scriptures. This inclines me to find 
here some hidden sense such as Lagrange favours rather than the ingenious 
mistranslation suggested by Charles. 
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Schmid goes so far as to say that this text-type deserves the epi- 
thet of ‘Neutral.’ The disagreement of A and C in a number 
of places reveals that C is the more carefully written of the two 


but that A preserves the higher number of original readings,?” 


and is in no instance contaminated by other texts, whereas C 
sometimes is. 

The other ancient text which is preserved in a pure form is that 
of p47. This has been isolated as distinct from that of AC Oik 
only since the discovery of p47: it attests a number of original 
readings in places where these have been lost by AC Oik and also, 
in the area extant in the papyrus, shows thirty-six singular read- 
ings, most of which are corrections of the language although they 
do not show any signs of a systematic attempt to revise the Greek 
of the book. Some minuscules (£1066, 2344, £1678, 1611, 1854) 
and the Coptic versions are probably witnesses to this text: but 
this is difficult to establish since the extant text of p47 shows that 
both it and Aleph have each a proportion of singular readings, so 
that in the area where p47 is not extant we have no clear criterion 
whereby to judge whether a reading of Aleph is the reading of this 
text-type or an idiosyncracy of that manuscript.”* 

The distinction between the AC Ojik text and the p47 Aleph 


text is further seen in that they agree with the K and Av texts 
in different groups of readings. Aleph shares forty-three readings 
with the K text, eleven of which are clearly original, while there is 


27 A reading of A not accepted by Schmid, in spite of this high appraisal 
of its worth, is 2: 20 add. cov post yuvaixa (i.e., ‘thy wife’ or ‘thy woman 
Jezebel’) c. Q 69 61 1006 1841 2040 94 2065 2023 al. permult (i.e., the K 
text) arm syr Cypr Prim. He describes this as “a quite patently false 
correction.” In this opinion he has the support of Bousset and Charles, 
but parts company with Zahn and Johannes Weiss. On many grounds, 
however, it may be argued that this reading is original. Take first its 
attestation: A is acclaimed by Schmid himself, and this will be a place 
where the K text goes back to its ancient basic text. The triple or quad- 
ruple versional support is also of great significance, and no doubt Schmid’s 
neglect of the versions is in evidence here. Next, we should observe that 
the omission of this pronoun is amply explicable by the difficulties of 
interpretation to which it leads, i.e., not so much that it obliges us to take 
‘angel’ as the equivalent of ‘bishop’ but that the ‘bishop’ is here still most 
literally ‘husband of one wife’! This surely outweighs any suggestion 
that the understanding of ‘angel’ as meaning ‘bishop’ gave rise to the addi- 
tion: who can think of such an addition being made in the third century? 
As lectio difficilior yet with such attestation it demands more sympathetic 
treatment here. Perhaps its acceptance is—for reasons quite other than 
those of Textkritik—easier for a Baptist than for a Roman Catholic. 


28 P47 contains only Rev. 9: 12-17: 2. 
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a close affinity between A and Av shown mainly by their com- 
munity of error or correction. It is thus evident that no one 
manuscript or text contains the original wording preserved in all 
purity ; in varying degrees all contribute to our knowledge of it. 
In the concluding paragraphs of this section of the book Schmid 
demonstrated this by a consideration of three passages of particu- 
lar difficulty where both the superiority of A and the contribution 
of the other strains towards the establishment of the text is to be 
seen. These are (a) 13: 10 where the text of 2344 vg. (3 mss.) 
with doubled els alyyadwoiav in the earlier part of the verse is 
evidently correct; but in the latter part the un-Greek text of A 
in which Sei is absent may represent a corruption of the original: 
Charles suggested that the text as it stands was in fact a literal 
transference into Greek of a Hebrew idiom, but Schmid is not 
convinced by this. (6) At 18: 3 the reading trétraxev which is 
commonly accepted into the text is in fact very weakly attested. 
The choice lies between TrétrtwKav and Tretrétixev. By examination 
of the analogous variation in Rev. 14: 8, where trétrreKav 
(Aleph* p47, 1854) is an error arising from the citation of Jer. 
51: 7, 8, and trétrwxKev occurs only in the Latin tradition, it is 
clear that the author is accustomed to use treétixev and this 
must be the original text here. But this readiug is found-only in 
£2014, 2026-2057, 2065-2432 94 syr 1: this seems to Schmid 
to be only a conjecture and not a case of preservation of the ori- 
ginal text.2° (c) At 18: 2, the parallel of Isaiah 13: 21 and 34: 
11, 14 (which are echoed, not quoted, thus eliminating the possi- 
bility of assimilation) shows that a triple phraseology with 
Trvevparros, Spvéou, Gnpiouv is original: but such a text is to be 
found only in the text of Oecumenius’ commentary, although Rich- 
ard Bentley in the eighteenth century had already observed that 
this must be the original text.*°° The examination of these pas- 
sages makes it clear that the manuscript tradition leaves a number 
of places where we are obliged to resort to reasoned conjecture 
for the final stages of our establishment of the text. One guide 
in this process is our knowledge of the peculiar and distinct lin- 
guistic usage of the Revelation: in his third section Schmid dis- 
cusses the text from this point of view. Before he turns to this, 
he gives a brief examination of the relation of certain fathers and 
the fragmentary uncials and papyri to the main lines of tradition 


29G. D. Kilpatrick challenge- this conclusion in his important review 
article in Vigiliae Christianae, xi:., 1-13, esp. pp. 9, 10. 
30 Bentleii Critica Sacra, ed. A. A. Ellis (Cambridge, 1862), p. 91. 
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which he has just traced. Amongst the latter, p18, p24, p43 and 
0163 are allied to A; 0207 shares some readings with A and 
others with K Av; 0169 is closely allied to Aleph p47 Origen. 
Of the fathers, Origen’s text is precisely the p47 Aleph text: 
Hippolytus attests an ancient text having a number of close agree- 
ments with p47 Aleph but also a certain affinity with C: Irenaeus 
presents us with a text fairly closely akin to A. 

Schmid’s review of the relevance of the linguistic usage of the 
Revelation to the problems of its textual criticism is divided into 
eleven sections. These are entitled respectively Morphology (i.e., 
declension, word-formation and the like), Use of the article, Use 
of the cases, Pronouns, the Verb, Prepositions, Conjunctions and 
Particles, Stereotyped turns of phrase, Use of Singular and Plural 
(including constructio ad sensum), Hebraisms, and finally some 
other irregularities of the book’s style. These discussions, valuable 
as they are, evidently do not lend themselves to a summary account 
such as this present. Schmid draws two conclusions from this part 
of his study. Firstly, that although the style of the Apocalyptist is 
so individual and so stereotyped within its own peculiarities we 
must not interpret the textual data on which the stylistic data bear 
in any rigid fashion, but rather we are impelled by the textual data 
to admit that the author was not at the mercy of his own style 
but that he indulged at a number of points in exceptions to his 
own “rules.”” Secondly, the study of the language emphasizes the 
overwhelming worth of the AC Oik text, although not every read- 
ing of that text meets with a critical approval. 

To two further matters, as he intimates in an early footnote, 
Schmid does not give attention here. One of these is the question 
whether a “‘Western”’ text is to be found in the Revelation as else- 
where in the New Testament. As he himself suggests, it is unlikely 
that there is, since such witnesses as Hippolytus and Irenaeus, who 
provide much evidence of the so-called Western text elsewhere, 
here attest texts not far from the p47 text and the AC Ojik text 
respectively. This is an indication of the fact that the fortune 
of the Revelation in the canonical estimation of the Church has 
been far different from that of other parts of the Scriptures. Schmid 
himself gives a list of cases where the Revelation is found pre- 
served in non-biblical MSS. accompanied by all variety of non- 
biblical material. The second matter here neglected (of set intent) 
is the relation of the versions to the Greek tradition: as G. D. 
Kilpatrick has indicated in his valuable critical estimation of 
Schmid’s work,*! this restriction of Schmid’s attention to the Greek 
occasionally weakens his hand. But, as Kilpatrick further sug- 
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gests, although we may occasionally disagree with Schmid on this 
or that matter, his work leaves little indeed to be done in respect 
of the basic text of the Revelation. Scholarship may now devote 
its attention to the question of the versions and their place in the 
overall tradition. Hermann von Soden was of the opinion that 
the versions present us with a pre-recensional text.** This judg- 
ment demands further examination. As we have indicated, the 
materials for some part at least of this investigation are already 
amassed in critical form. It is to be hoped that the future will 
produce scholars who will be able to give their time to the ex- 
amination of the questions which the versions of the Revelation 
raise in the field of text. To their work, this study by Schmid 
will be fundamental. We offer him both praise and thanks for 
this epoch-making investigation. 


University of Birmingham. 


31 Loc. cit. in note 29 above. See p. 8, final paragraph; p. 9, final 
paragraph ; p. 12, paragraph 3. 

82 Die Schriften des N. Testaments usw., 1911-13. Teil I, Abteilung ITI, 
para. 548, p. 2094. The statement applies to the Latin and Syriac only, 
while the Harklean and the Armenian are dismissed as worthless. The 
facts adduced by Kilpatrick on p. 8 of his article make this treatment of 
the Armenian at least a little more than suspect. 






















THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
THESSALONIANS : AN EXPANDED 
PARAPHRASE 


I, INTRODUCTION (Ch. 1: 1-10) 


(a) Salutation (Ch. 1: 1) 
the church of the Thessalonians, established by faith in God 
as Father and Jesus Christ as Lord, this letter comes from 
Paul, Silvanus and Timothy. Grace and peace be yours! 
(b) Thanksgiving for their faith and steadfastness 
(Ch. 1: 2-10) 

We continually thank God for all of you, as we remember you 
in our prayers. We can never forget your work inspired by faith, 
your loving toil and your enduring hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
as we think of you in the presence of our God and Father. You 
are our brothers, on whom God has set His love ; we recognize 
you full well as those whom He has chosen. When we brought 
you the saving message, it was no mere matter of words; it was 
attended by divine power, by tokens of the Holy Spirit’s working, 
and it produced full conviction. 

You know how we conducted ourselves for your sakes when we 
were with you, and you in turn imitated us—better still, you be- 
came imitators of our Lord—when you received the message, 
amid all your affliction, with joy implanted by the Holy Spirit. 
In this way you set an example to all the believers in Macedonia 
and Achaia. Not only has the Lord’s message been sounded out 
from you throughout Macedonia and Achaia, but the news of 
your faith in God has been spread abroad everywhere. We have 
no need to speak about it, for those who have heard it tell our 
story for us. They tell how we came among you, and how you 
turned to God from idols, to be servants and worshippers of the 
living and true God, and to wait for His Son from heaven, the Son 
whom He raised from the dead—Jesus, our Deliverer from th 
wrath to come. / 

II, PAUL’S APOLOGIA (Ch, 2: 1-3: 13) 
(a) Explanation of his recent conduct (Ch. 2: 1-16) 

You know yourselves, my brothers, how we came among you. 
Our visit was by no means fruitless; for after the pain and out- 
rage to which we had been subjected at Philippi, as you know, we 
were emboldened by God to declare His gospel to you in the face 
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of great opposition. What we urged upon you was not based on 
any desire to mislead you; there was no impurity or guile about 
it. Our accreditation came from God Himself, who entrusted us 
with the gospel, and accordingly we speak—not with the aim of 
pleasing men, but rather of pleasing God, who examines our 
hearts. We never indulged in flattering talk, as you well know ; 
our preaching was no mere cloak for covetousness, God is our 
witness. We sought no praise from men, neither from you nor 
from others. We might have burdened you with the necessity of 
supporting us, asserting our undoubted rights as apostles of Christ ; 
but we did no such thing. Instead, we treated you gently, like a 
nurse caring for her children. We conceived such a kindly feeling 
for you that we made up our minds not only to share God’s good 
news with you, but our own lives as well, so dear did you become 
to us. You remember, brothers and sisters, how we toiled and 
laboured ; we worked night and day so as not to be a burden to 
any of you while we were heralds of God’s good news to you. You 
can bear us witness—and so can God—that our behaviour towards 
you believers was pure and just and free from blame; you know 
that we encouraged you each one like a father encouraging his 
children, that we entreated and urged you to conduct yourselves 
in a way worthy of God, who was calling you into His own king- 
dom and glory. 

For this very reason we give God unending thanks, for when 
you received His message which you heard from us you took it to 
your hearts. You did not regard it as human teaching but as the 
word of God, which in truth it is—the word that works so effec- 
tively in you believers. Yes, brothers and sisters, you became 
imitators of the churches of God in Christ Jesus which are estab- 
lished in Judaea. How? Because you had the same things to 
endure at the hands of your fellow-countrymen as they did at the 
hands of the Jews. Their persecutors are the people who put our 
Lord Jesus to death as they formerly killed the prophets; it is 
they who have driven us out from one place after another. They 
refuse to do God’s pleasure and set themselves in opposition to 
men everywhere ; they even try to keep us from showing Gentiles 
the way of salvation, and thus they continually fill up the full 
measure of their sins, and have incurred unmitigated retribution. 


(To be continued) 
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Evolution and Christian Thought Today. Edited by Russell L. Mixter, 
Professor of Zoology, Wheaton College, U.S.A. (Paternoster Press, 
London. 1960, 224 pp. 22 figures. 21s.) 


IKE the expanding universe, the theory of evolution appears to have 
no bounds. From Darwin’s zoological inception, it has spread through 
biology, palaeontology, anthropology, cosmogony and other departments 
of natural science. The boundaries of philosophy, theology and even 
political theory and the social sciences have not withstood penetration. 

Professor Mixter,. himself a geologist, marshals and edits a series of 
studies independently contributed by schoiars qualified by experience and 
a wide knowledge of the several departments of natural science. Theology 
is not overlooked and even political theory has a place in the work, The 
editor, however, is primarily and in the main concerned with the natural 
sciences, if we allow a width of the term embracive of cosmogony and 
anthropology. 

The contributors are all members of the American Scientific Affiliation. 
Although the work of many pens, the book does not lack cohesion. Editor 
and authors have a single mind: to set out in their representative fields 
of knowledge the up-to-date evidence for evolution and the supporting 
arguments based upon it and to bring alongside the relevant Scriptural 
viewpoints. 

Treatment is wide: biology (T. D. S. Key); cosmogony (G. K. Schweit- 
zer); anthropology (W. R. Hearn, R. A. Hendry and J. O. Buswell, III) ; 
genetics (D. S. Robertson and J. C. Sinclair); hybridization (I. W. Knob- 
loch); taxonomy (W. L. Bullock); geology (V. E. Anderson); palaeon- 
tology (C. E. Barber); homology (J. F. Cassel); and theology (C. F. H. 
Henry). 

No thoroughgoing evolutionist could quarrel with the fair presentation 
of his case and many will welcome the willingness on the part of the 
authors to go as far along the road with him as the evidence will unequi- 
vocally permit. Time and again the Christian is told of the damage done 
to the veracity of Scripture and the claims of the Gospel by an unreflect- 
ing, ignorant use of Scripture. Scriptural words are made to say what 
they do not mean. A noticeable example is the attempt to equate the 
“kinds” of Genesis with the “species” of modern taxonomic systems, 

Evolution as a theory has wrought much damage because, valid enough 
as an explanation of subsequent processes, it has been used to explain 
ultimates. As a theory of the emergence of varieties in living things, it is 
amply supported by the evidence. As a substitute for the creative work 
of God our Redeemer its competence is no greater than the vanity of 
man’s speculation. Darwin's theory was probably suggested to him by 
the writings of the great social philosophers of the eighteenth centmy 
(cf. F. A. Hayek, The Constitution of Liberty, p. 61). The evolution of 
social institutions is a rational idea but gives no ground for reading all 
history as an evolutionary process, as the Marxist does. 

The theory of evolution has come fuil circle: from social philosophy 
through natural science and back again. Professor Mixter’s book is timely, 
not because it commemorates Darwin’s centenary, but because for millions 
today his limited theory has been strained and stretched over the whole 
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before the layman. 
Evolution and Christian Thought Today is essentially a book for the 

layman written by professionals and well illustrated. It has its faults, 

not least of which is a tiresome reiteration where the studies overlap. 

Christians, however, who know God as Creator (Gen. 1: 1) and sustainer 

of all life (Col. 1: 7) will rejoice over its pages. 

University of Cambridge. D. R. DENMAN. 


The Prophets of Israel. By Curt Kuhl. Translated from the German 
(1956) by R. J. Ehrlich and J. P. Smith. (Edinburgh and London: 
Oliver and Boyd. 1960. vii, 199 pp. 16s.) 


c was certainly unfortunate for the author that the reviewer should have 
turned to his book immediately after reading through von Rad’s mas- 
terly second volume of his Theologie des Alten Testaments, in which he 
deals with the prophets and their message. It immediately revealed Dr. 
Kuhl as an extremely able dissector and describer of the prophetic books, 
which, however, die under the treatment. It is only in rare cases that the 
average reader would feel under inner compulsion to seek to know the 
prophetic message better. 

We do not doubt that this book will be much used by students wishing 
to avoid the well-trodden paths of the standard text-books. Practically all 
the facts are here given with an almost superabundance of Biblical refer- 
ences. The only lack here is in references to other literature, for with 
a very few exceptions this has all been left to a full Bibliography compiled 
by Prof. N. W. Porteous, which is too full to be used profitably by @ 
student without some guidance. 

The author is sufficiently “orthodox” for the student using him to be 
sure that he will not be putting his foot in it as he quotes him in an 
examination. By this we mean that the bulk of the critical views expressed 
do not differ significantly from the standard introductions to Old Testament 
literature. Dr. Kuhl does, however, stand rather to the left of centre, 
and in his denial of sections of books to the traditional authors he goes 
much further than the prevalent view today. One example must suffice, 
the denial of Ezek. 38-48 to the prophet. The dangerous feature is that 
these dissections and denials are very seldom explained or motivated. It 
may be that he dealt with this side of things in his The Olid Testament, 
Its Origins and Composition, which, though appearing later in its English 
translation, was some years earlier than the present work in its original 
form. This failure to explain makes it a dangerous work for the student 
who is not prepared to read widely. Some of his unqualified statements, 
e.g., “It is beyond all question that he (Ezekiel) had personal experience 
of the catastrophe of the Babylonian assault on Jerusalem,” throw grave 
doubt on the general balance of his judgments. 

He is at his most disappointing in his earlier chapters. He devotes 
over a quarter of his book to the aspects which are so often neglected or 
passed over superficially, prophecy in general and the prophets before 
Amos who have left no records behind them. He brings together a great 
deal of material, but the treatment of it is so affected by preconceived 
theory of literary and religious development, that it is of little value as 
it stands. Once again one example must suffice. There is probably no 
point where it is harder to come to a clear conclusion than on the question 
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of ecstasy. To be greeted with a quotation from Lindblom defining ecstasy 
as “an absolute concentration of the spiritual being upon a particular 
notion or group of notions in which normal consciousness ceases to opex~ 
ate and the external senses are more or less entirely inhibited from func- 
tioning,” is not likely to carry the ordinary reader much further, quite 
apart from the question of whether it is an adequate description of the 
manner in which the prophetic message came to the canonical prophets. 

The translation is adequately done, though occasionally one remains 
conscious that it is a translation one is reading, and the production is in 
the publishers’ normal attractive style. H. L. ELLIson. 


New Testament Introduction. The Pauline Epistles. By Donald Guthrie, 
Lecturer in New Testament Language and Literature, The London 
Bible College. (London: The Tyndale Press. 1961. 319 pp. 18s. 6d.) 


R. GUTHRIE’S reputation as a New Testament scholar will certainly be 

ehhanced by this introduction to the Pauline corpus—a work which 
reveals both detailed acquaintance with the latest literature on Paul’s 
epistles and no mean skill in tackling the various critical problems which 
are raised by their study. Students of last generation profited consider- 
ably by the late H. N. Bate’s Guide to the Epistles of St. Paul. Dr. Guth- 
rie’s book promises to do for a new generation what that book did for 
earlier students, and more. 

A preliminary chapter on “Paul, the Man behind the Letters” is fol- 
lowed by ten chapters on the epistles themselves, in the order which they 
are given in most editions of the New Testament. A final chapter then 
considers “The Collection of Paul’s Letters,” and three appendices deal 
with “Paul and his sources,” “The Chronology of the Life of Paul” and 
“Epistolary Pseudepigraphy.” There are general and classified biblio- 
graphies, and author and subject indexes. 

It will no doubt be of interest if Dr. Guthrie’s judgment on a number 
of critical issues is indicated, although it is impossible to reproduce here 
the careful discussion which precedes each pronouncement of judgment. 
Romans 16 is integral to the epistle to which it is appended, and was in- 
tended. for Rome, not Ephesus. The “sorrowful letter” sent by Paul to 
Corinth between 1 and 2 Corinthians is most probably lost (as is also the 
“previous letter” of 1 Cor. 5: 9); 2 Cor. 10-13 is the concluding part 
of 2 Corinthians and was addressed to Paul’s surviving opponents, by now 
a minority group in the Corinthian church. The arguments for the “North 
Galatian” and “South Galatian” destinations of Galatians are given in 
detail, and the student is left to assess their relative weight for himself, 
although Dr. Guthrie leans to the South Galatian view and thinks that an 
early date for the epistle (before the Council of Jerusalem) “has perhaps 
fewer difficulties than a later” (p. 86). A Roman provenience is envisaged 
for the Captivity Epistles ; even in the case of Philippians “it seems better 
to give the preference to Rome as the place of dispatch” (p 153). There 
is a good section on the authenticity of Ephesians ; counter-arguments are 
stated and weighed, but all theories of deutero-Pauline authorship are 
found “considerably less credible than the simple alternative of regarding 
it as Paul’s own work” (pp. 127 f.). As for the Pastoral Epistles, Dr. 
Guthrie has already treated the main aspects of their study in more than 
one publication; here he repeats and reinforces his arguments for their 
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genuineness, placing them in the closing phase of Paul’s career, after the 
narrative of Acts comes to an end. 

When ‘Dr. Guthrie began to work on this introduction to the Pauline 
Epistles, he had no thought of making it the first instalment of a New 
Testament Introduction. Thanks to the persuasion of the publishers, it 
is now presented to us as such. We are delighted that he has consented 
to be persuaded by them, and we look forward with great interest to the 
appearance of the remaining volumes. It is in any case fitting that the 
first volume to appear should be that dealing with the writings of Paul, 
not only because most of them were the earliest New Testament docu- 
ments to be written but also, as: Dr. Guthrie says, “because a study of 
them provides many valuable insights into critical principles” (p. 9). Here 
is a volume which can be wholeheartedly recommended. F.F.B. 


Commentaar op het Nieuwe Testament. Efeziérs door Dr. F. W. Gros- 
heide. Kolossenzen door Dr. Herman Ridderbos, (J. H. Kok, Kam- 
pen. 1960. 244 pp. 12.75 fl.) 

NOTHER volume in this revised Dutch series of Reformed commentaries 
on the New Testament has come to hand. Ephesians is here ex- 
pounded by the veteran Professor Grosheide, while Colossians has been 
entrusted to his former pupil Professor Ridderbos. Little is done by way 
of investigating the critical questions which the study of Ephesians has 
raised in recent years; there is a short introduction in which Professor 
Grosheide indicates his judgment on the provenience and date of Ephes- 
ians, its character (a circular letter, he suggests), its relation to Colossians 
and the genuineness of both epistles. But the exegesis is characteristically 
full, sound and scholarly. Professor Ridderbos contributes a separate 
introduction to Colossians, in which, however, some reference to the prob- 
lems of Ephesians is inevitable, so that there is considerable overlapping 
between the two introductions. Professor Ridderbos takes more account 
of recent literature on both epistles than Professor Grosheide does; but 
their conclusions on major issues are in substantial agreement. Professor 

Ridderbos’s discussion of the features of the Colossian heresy is especially 

valuable ; it includes an examination of the stoicheia (a subject which 

Professor Ridderbos has previously tackled in other places), which leads 

him to the conclusion that “the rudiments of the world” is an expression 

synonymous with “the tradition of men.” F.F.B. 


The Earliest Lives of Jesus. By R. M. Grant. (London: S.P.C.K, 1961. 

ix, 134 pp. 18s. 6d.) 

E “earliest Lives of Jesus” are, of course, the four Gospels. What 

Professor Grant has given us here is not an introduction to the Gos- 
pels, but an account of the place which they occupy in the thinking and 
writing of the early Fathers. “By concentrating on one problem, that of 
the life of Jesus,” he says, “I have sought to see how early Christians up 
to and including Origen faced it, and what there is in their work which 
deserves retention or rejection.” 

He shows the unfounded character of two presuppositions which underlie 
much contemporary thinking about the modern approach to the Gospels 
and the life of Jesus—first, that in early days the “faith” or the procla- 
mation of the “kerygma” was not really related to historical evidence ; 
second, that literary and historical criticism is the creation of the rela- 
tively modern “age of reason.” On the first point he makes it quite clear 
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that both in the apostolic age and the generations following Christian 
faith was based on the assurance that these things really happened; on 
the second, he shows how Christian scholars of the first three centuries 
gave careful consideration to the problems which must always arise from 
a historical and comparative study of the canonical Gospels. Their con- 
temporaries, like Theon and Dio Chrysostom, who applied various methods 
of historical criticism to stori¢s which had come down from pagan anti- 
quity, proved themselves apt practitioners, but not more so than a Chris- 
tian like Origen, “the most important Christian critic in antiquity,” to 
whose methods Professor Grant devotes two out of his five chapters, and 
an appendix to boot. 

Origen’s textual and philological scholarshin was put to good service 
in his reply to Celsus’s criticisms of the biblical testimony <* the origins 


of Christianity. Unfortunately, be was oot at ali comsistext in making 
his exegesis truly grammatico-)\’stercal: allegory and mys. isn were 
always liable to creep in, especia!’y if he found as seqoieai or mystical 
interpretation more pleasin; th2% ¢ philological one U ithe Synoptic 
Evangelists speak of Sirnon of Cyrene vin» io gross for Jesus, 
whereas John says that Jesiig carmcd may reconcile the 
factual difficulty by supposing #: about: but Origen 
adds that John is speaking o* - : ’ reia‘ica to which 
He carried His own cross. Yet v : . s inet the disciple 
must also bear the cross, aiici Crip om - 4 : @. “nological explana- 
tion of “Simon” as meaning ‘ oben eu. auc sis.usts a moral lesson. As 
regards the criminals who “ore cvucilied wit «sus, Origen in his Com- 
mentary on John (in a part sev ist) eric eared Dr. E. W. Bullinger in 
a harmonizing tour de force which cor: ‘cu criminals in all—the two 


mentioned by Luke being different from the two mentioned by Matthew 
and Mark. Later he was not so sur: about this, but was unwilling to 
abandon the idea entirely. 

In view of Origen’s limitations, “we must be content to see in his thought 
—as in that of the early Church generally—-not final conclusions but ele- 
ments which, combined in new ways and suppiemented by other considera- 
tions, can be used in creating a more adequate understanding of the life 
of Jesus” (p. 118). F.F.B. 


Bible Guides, edited by William Barclay and F. F, Bruce. No. 1: The 
Making of the Bible, by William Barclay. No. 7: Prophets of Israel 
(1) Isaiah, by George Knight. No. 11: The Wisdom of Israel, by 
John Paterson. No. 13: The Good News, by C. L. Mitton. (Pub- 
lished jointly by Lutterworth Press and Abingdon Press, N.Y., and 
Nashville, 1961. Each volume (approximately 96 pp.), 5s.) 


¢ igpom four volumes are the first of a series which, when complete, will 

cover the whole Bible in twenty-two volumes, Their appearance is 
for various reasons a significant event in the world of theological books. 
First, though several series of valuable commentaries are in course of 
publication at present (one might mention the Tyndale, the Torch and the 
Layman’s series) yet this series strikes a new line in that the books are 
not commentaries but rather in the nature of expositions. The writers, 
the Editors tells us in their general introduction, “conceive their work to 
be that of examination, explanation and exposition. . . . Above all they 
have remembered the present power and appeal of the Bible, and have 
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tried to present its message and authority for life today.” The books 
under review certainly measure up to this standard, presenting the Scrip- 
tures as living documents which make thrilling reading for our own days. 
Secondly, the series is significant in that its two editors are both well- 
known Christian scholars and writers of the first rank, yet belonging to 
differing traditions of Biblical scholarship. It is not despite this fact, but 
rather because of it, that they have combined forces in this enterprise: 
“we are constantly surprised at the amount of common Biblical under- 
standing which is acceptable to all types of Christian tradition and Church- 
manship. We hope that our Bible Guides reflect this . . .” Thirdly, the 
Bible Guides must count as a landmark by virtue of the excellence of their 
production. They are most attractive in format and type and, probably 
the first series of this type to abandon the traditional cloth boards, show 
how very pleasant to handle and read the modern paperback can be. 

The first in the collection is a general introduction: The Making of the 
Bible. Its author, one of the joint general editors, must surely have strong 
claims to be considered the most prolific religious writer of his generation 
—Dr. William Barclay, well known for his many published books and his 
regular contributions to such journals as The British Weekly and The 
Expository Times. He treats the Old Testament under the traditional 
headings of Law, Prophets and Writings; and, taking the discovery of 
the Book of the Law in 621 B.c. as his starting-point, suggests the historical 
origins of each section and shows how they came to be “canonized.” The 
Council of Jamnia did not decree which books were to be regarded as 
Scripture, but recorded rather what books experience had shown to be 
indubitably such. In these books men continued to find God; “one of 
the extraordinary features of the early Church is the number of men who 
were converted by reading the Old Testament.” The New Testament came 
naturally into being when Christians, using as they did the Jewish Scrip- 
tures as their books of devotion, found themselves possessed of a new 
literature with similar marks of divine authority to those which charac- 
terized the Old Bible. The handwriting of ordinances that was against us, 
as Harnack said, had been blotted out, and so that which was for us must 
be written down. Several pages are devoted to a lucid and illuminating 
discussion of the important questions of the lack of written Gospels in 
the first generation after the Crucifixion and their emergence in the second. 

The book ends with a brief but moving epilogue: “The Final Test,” 
where Dr. Barclay takes his stand with Luther in asserting that the greatest 
test of any book of Scripture is: “in it do we find Christ?” and the 
canonical lists affirm and attest that these were the books on which men 
had stayed their hearts and fed their souls. Like all Dr. Barclay’s writ- 
ings, this book is eminently readable, and his reconstructions of what 
happened are most happily illustrated by quotations and incidents culled 
from the author’s great store of ancient lore and literature and modern 
biblical scholarship, so lightly and so graciously worn. 

The volume on Isaiah is by Professor George A. F. Knight, of the 
McCormick Theological Seminary at Chicago. Taking the view that the 
prophecy comes mainly from three authors, Isaiah of Jerusalem, Deutero- 
and Trito-Isaiah, with various smaller sections intercalated from yet other 
pens, he sets the various oracles against the historical backgrounds of their 
times. The result is a book which vividly brings to light the contemporary 
situations, and emphasizes the great spiritual lessons on which the prophet 
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insists. The God whom Isaiah portrays makes a total claim demanding 
a total response. The divine Husband has chosen Israel for His wife and 
yet she has walked out of the happy home to become a common prostitute. 
In this picture we see the awfulness and the wretchedness of sin against 
God, and the inevitability of judgment on sin. And yet this very judgment, 
to be worked out in the history of God’s chosen people, is His self-chosen 
means to express His final purpose of grace. So in detail God’s plans are 
seen developing ; the one who in his folly has exchanged the privileges of 
a son for the lot of a whipped slave has yet his place in the Divine Pur- 
pose, to which will bend also the proud rulers of Assyria and Babylon. 
In the great Servant passages, Israel, for all she has suffered, must learn 
that undeserved and uncomplaining suffering is actually God’s instrument, 
in the face of human wickedness, for the redemption of the “many” in 
this world. But the greatest revelation is still to come, it is that though 
the pattern of the Servant’s work is made explicit in the sufferings of Israel, 
yet it is God alone who could ever actually assume the function of the 
Servant. 

The exposition of the prophet’s times and teaching is followed by a 
valuable final section on “The Power of the Book,” recapitulating some 
of the outstanding themes—lIsrael, rejected but still chosen; the mystery 
of the Servant ; the Word of the Lord in our day; God and sin; Christ 
as the key to Jsaiah; and lastly an interesting comparison between the 
prophecy and Westminster Abbey. The student as he reads will find his 
understanding enlightened and his heart warmed. 

Emeritus Professor John Paterson of the Drew Theological Seminary at 
Madison, N.J., in his volume on The Wisdom of Israel deals with Job 
and Proverbs. “Broadly speaking,” he says, “this Wisdom Literati:re may 
be said to represent Hebrew science and philosophy, though we must not 
interpret these terms too literally. . . . It is the attempt to interpret the 
facts of life, to seek wisdom and the sum of things.” 

Job represents a step forward in the histury of man’s understanding. 
Earlier generations had been satisfied with the view that the righteous 
prospers and the evil man suffers; but men were now waking to the 
problem that the righteous do suffer. Job explores this problem in a 
dramatic poem based perhaps on some ancient Egyptian or Edomite: folk 
tale. The date is post-exilic, probably fifth century. Overcome by un- 
paralleled calamities, a non-Israelite patriarchal slteikh receives the visits 
of his friends who condole with him and then lecture him. Finally, God 
Himself joins in the discussion and vindicates “my servant Job who has 
spoken of me that which is right.” The book is one of the greatest in 
the literature of the world; its setting is eternity, for God alone abides 
from eternity to eternity, and Job’s suffering is appointed in the eternal 
counsels of God. God loves an honest thinker, and there is a world of 
difference between his agonizing doubts as he searches for the Truth, and 
his friends with their pious platitudes. Finally, passing from the sufferer 
to his problem, we are reminded that the Old Testament asks the questions, 
the New supplies the answers. Pain and suffering have meaning, and that 
meaning is made clear in the Cross of Christ. 

Proverbs is the embodiment of 2 Tim. 3: 16: “inspired of God and 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction and for training in 
righteousness” ; in no other book of the Bible do these four words appear 
so often. Professor Paterson sees the origin of the Proverbs in the teaching 
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of the: Sages, whose “patron saint,” so to speak, was Solomon. Some of 
the Proverbs may be his, but none are definitely identifiable as his. The 
aim of the Sages was to educate for life; the book contains eight groups 
or collections, but has no plan, no systematic arrangement. The sayings 
must be taken one at a time and meditated on individually. The examina- 
tion of folly in its various forms in the opening chapter leads up to the 
great personification of Wisdom; the rest of the book contains miscel- 
laneous proverbs on various topics, all, it has been said, on a very pedes- 
trian even materialistic level. But it is a mistake to over-emphasize the 
materialism, for our Lord’s teaching not seldom re-echoes their lessons ; 
and as for being pedestrian, it was on the level of everyday life that the 
Jews were conscious of meeting God—‘religion here in humble guise 
enters in at lowly doors.”” The book has its message for us in our genera- 
tion. Today we have our clash of cultures, our rival ideologies: “Madame 
Folly comes again to us today in the form of cunningly devised philo- 
sophies and alien ideologies. . . . But Wisdom is still crying in the streets 
and her address is to the sons of men. And a greater than Solomon has 
come, and to us He is the Wisdom and the Power of God.” 

The first New Testament title in the series, The Good News, deals with 
the Synoptic Gospels and comes from the pen of the Principal of Hands- 
worth College, Dr. C. Leslie Mitton. This masterpiece of compression 
and freshness presents its subject in the opening pages as an examination 
of how the Preacher of Palestine was seen to be God’s Anointed, nay 
God Himself, and divided history in two. The sources of our knowledge 
are the Gospels of Mark (about a.p. 65), and Matthew and Luke (both 
about A.D. 85), these latter based on Mark, a written “Q,” a “Book of 
Testimonies” and further private sources within their own knowledge. 
Thirty pages are devoted to summarizing the Markan narrative from the 
beginnings of the Ministry to the open tomb and the appearances of the 
Risen Lord ; a few paragraphs indicate the additional information supplied 
by Matthew and Luke. Then the teaching of the Lord Jesus is dealt with; 
above all that Kingly rule of God which owes nothing to man’s effort, 
but must be received as a gift. Man’s responsibility is not to build or 
achieve the Kingdom of God upon earth, but to say Yes or No to God. 
In parables with their unmistakable meanings the lessons of the Kingdom 
are taught, in miracles (“Nothing is more certain in the life of Jesus than 
His power to work miracles of healing”) He manifested the power of the 
Kingdom. A few last pages tell of the impact that He made upon His 
followers ; to them He was a Master who made great claims, a Saviour 
who delivered from all that spoiled human life, the Messiah who brought 
men face to face with God, Son of Man and Son of God; “God’s only 
Son our Lord,” 


No one who reads intelligently and reverently can fail to derive some 
benefit from these books, but the question will certainly be asked as to 
the desirability of an Evangelical scholar of the standing of the Editor of 
this QUARTERLY lending his name to a series of books some of which ex- 
press views, especially on matters of criticism, which may cause anxiety 
and even distress to readers brought up in the conservative tradition. 
There can, of course, be no doubt that it would have been much easier to 
stand aside and so avoid all possibility of censure on this point, but far 
more important considerations must also be taken into account. 

First, while we hold no brief for a specious ecumenicalism which would 
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close its eyes to fundamental differences, there can yet be no doubt that 
the gap between the evangelical and the critical views of the Bible has 
been considerably narrowed in the last thirty or forty years. This is due 
in part to increased knowledge on both sides, perhaps even more to the 
fact that the consuming, preoccupation of the “Modernists” of the days 
between the Wars with problems of Introduction and Source Criticism 
seems to have yielded to a more comprehensive concern for the content 
of the documents and their theological: interpretation. On the other hand, 
the materialist literature that sneers at spirituality and provides nourish- 
ment for sensuality, and the near-Christian perversions of the propaganda 
of the “deviationist” sects as well, are considerably more abundant and 
clamant. In face of this, it seems imperative that those who truly care 
for the Word of God and preach the full gospel of the grace of God and 
forgiveness through the atoning death of Christ should be prepared for 
some tasks to stand side by side. There is no suggestion that our view 
of the Bible and the mode of its communication to sinful man is not im- 
portant, but in these books the central truth is proclaimed. What is more, 
it is always recognized that the editors of series are not to be held to 
agree in every detail with what their contributors hold. 

While saying so much, however, it is to be regretted that some of the 
authors should fail to recognize that many intelligent, even scholarly, 
Christians still hold to the traditional views. This cannot be held against 
Dr. Barclay who, discussing the Old Testament, says “we are well aware 
that it is reconstruction and not indubitable history which we are pre- 
senting” (p. 17). Professor Knight, on the other hand, is quite dogmatic 
that those who believe in the unity of authorship of Isaiah are in error 
(p. 35). This dogmatism may, of course, be dictated by exigences of 
space, but it may prejudice many earnest Bible students against a book 
that is full of sound and reverent theology. He might with profit have 
pointed out the relevance of his remarks on p. 38 on the unity of Isaiah 
to the argument for single authorship based on our Lord’s usage of the 
term “Isaiah the Prophet.” 

These books will supply a real need. They will be excellent guides for 
the general reader and useful tools for the Bible Class leader with suffi- 
cient discernment to glean what is good. The educationist will find them 
invaluable especially for Sixth-Form work, since so little exists between 
examination text-books and general outlines on the one hand, and Histories 
of Israel and full-length commentaries on the‘other. For the non-divinity- 
specialist in the Sixth these manuals will serve as admirable introductions, 
and even the Advanced Level Divinity candidate will not despise their 
help. We congratulate the Editors, and look forward to the appearance 
of further titles. 


Birkenhead. 





LAURENCE E. PorTER. 














